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GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 63 BrOperstrrasse, Leipsic. 


NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
We have received numerous orders 


commented upon. 


for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Marchesi 

Ida Klein Lucca Henry Mason 
Sembrich Ivan E. Morawski P. S. Gilmore 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neupert 

Scalchi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 


Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 





Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 


Jules Perotti—2 


L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 


Nordica 

fosephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E, M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre J. '". Hahn Otto Bendix 

Emma Thursby ‘Theumas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carref Louis Gaertner Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara I 2 Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary ( ~ E. A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Little Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Murio-Celli Dengremont ons Ms ae ag 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi Montegrifto 

james T. Whelan Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Eduard Strauss Mathilde Wurm S. G. Pratt. 

Elenor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 

Donald Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 
Geistinger Del Puente William W., Gilchrist 
Furs Madi—2 Joseffy Ferranti 

Catherine Lewis Julia hive King Johannes Brahms 
Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn Meyerbeer 

Blanche Roosevelt Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 
Sarah Bernhardt Frank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 
Titus d'Ernesti Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 
Charles M. Schmitz Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 
Friedrich von Flotow Julius Rietz Michael Banner 
Franz Lachner Max Heinrich Dr. S. N. Pentield 
Heinr Marschner E. A. Lefebre F. W. Riesberg 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 

Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 

William Courtney Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 

josef Staudigl Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 

Lulu Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 

Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hun 
Florence Clinton-Sutro Cari Retter Georges Bizet 
Calixa I allee George Gemiinda: John A. Brockhoven 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 

Fannie B nfield W. Edward Heimendab) Edith Edwards 

S EK. Jacobsohn Mrs. Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 

Cc. Mortimer Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline I’ Allemand 
1. O. Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Verdi 

Edvar y Mrs. W Weneh Lander Hummel Monument 
Ad Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Eu Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 

I Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 

W Joachin Strauss Orchestra 
Fra K neise Samuv! S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Leandro Campanar Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 

I zk me Christine Dossert Pablo de Sarasate 
Bla ‘ ne Barton Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 

Amy f A. Stanley Albert R. Parsons 
Thomas R Ernst Catenhusen Ther'e Herbert-Foerster 
Achille I Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 

( s. Bramba Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Henry Schradieck Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 
John F. Rhodes Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 
Wilhelm Gericke D. Burneister-Petersen Pasdeloup 

Frank Taft Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 

( 1. Von Weber August Hyllested Maud Powell 

k urd Fishe Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 

Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka Josef Hofmann 
Charles Rehm Heinrich Boetel Hindel 

Har Randolph W. E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Karl Klindworth Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 

Helen D. Campbell Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 

Alfredo Barili Emil Steger Anton Seidl 

Wm. R, Chapman Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 

Oto Roth Louis Svecenski Max Spicker 

Anna Carpenter Henry Holden Huss — Graves 

W. L. Blumenschein Neally Stevens Jermann | beling 
Leonard Labatt Dyas Flanagan Anton Br cxner 
Aibert Venino A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 

Josef Kheinberger Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild Attalie Ciaire 

Max Bendix Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Helene'von Doenhoff Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 

Adolf Jensen Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Hans Richter Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Margaret Reid Joachim Raff W..J. Lavin 

Emi! Fischer Felix Mottl Niels W. Gade 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD Augusta Obrstrim Hermann Levi 

E. S. Bonelli Mamie Kunkel Edward Chadfield 


Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Car! Schroeder 
John Lund 


Edmund C. Stanton 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C.F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 

Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 


James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 











EFERENCE is made in our trade department to- 

day to a lawsuit which terminated favorably to 

Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, who maintained in 

the action by her that she had been 
swindled, 


brought 


a 

tvs scrrigh Christmas Day, is the birthday of 
Geo. Bizet, who was born December 25, 1838. His 
early death at the age of thirty-one must always be 
considered as a calamity to the art of music, as he was 
unquestionably one of the most gifted of modern 


composers, 
=—— 
“ 


E wonder what Wagner would have said if he 
W had read in last Sunday's “ Herald” that « Herr 
Gudehus sang as solo the ARIA ‘Fanget an’ from 
‘Die Meistersinger.’” Happily the immortal Richard 
may safely be supposed to be ina place into which 
such a wicked paper as the New York “ Herald” can 
never penetrate, and where, moreover, swearing is 
strictly prohibited. 


—_ 

TALIAN opera seems to be gradually dying out, or 
I at least strongly decreasing, in Italy itself, for « II 
Trovatore” bitterly complains of the fact that during 
the coming carnival, the height of the musical season 
in Italy, forty-nine opera houses in which formerly 
operatic performances were given during that period 
will this year remain closed. 


T seems that some of the Berlin critics continue to 
find objectionable features in the so-called ‘« man- 
nerisms” of Alfred Grunfeld, the pianist, while his 
brother, the ’cellist, does not appear to any advantage 
in so primitive a composition as Haydn's 'cello con- 
certo. These two gentlemen are to play in this coun- 
try next year, and any information regarding them is 
of interest just now. The criticism in the Berlin 
‘«Post”” of November 27 is very severe. 
~ 
E recently received a postal card from a Mon- 
W treal subscriber finding fault with us because 
we have hitherto failed to praise the transcendent 
genius of a song writer, C. A. White, a gentleman of 
Boston who occasionally lets himself loose in touch- 
ing bits of melody harnessed to themes of the 
“ Father's got his daily jag,” &c., variety. 

We are sorry we cannot gratify our Montreal cor- 
respondent in this little matter, and must state firmly 
that as far as THE MUSICAL COURIER is concerned the 
name of Mr. C,. A. White will not amble down the path 
Next! 








of fame as a composer. 


HE “Herald,” which has for several seasons past 
T been an ardent champion of Meyerbeer and 
a rabid anti-Wagnerite, publishes the following ex- 
traordinary statement in last Saturday’s issue: 


Although it may seem blasphemy to say so I think we are, most of us, 
rather tired of Meyerbeer. His pompous and yet chilling style does not 
affect us as it affected our fathers, and to us his occasional inspirations 
hardly outweigh his pretentious and dreary mock majestic musical plati- 


tudes. 


Furthermore, it alludes to the opera as the “ False 
Prophet”—in fact we think our esteemed contem- 
porary is at last awakening to the fact that it has been 
considerably behind the “ Times.” Meyerbeer ought 
to be shelved. 


” 


HE following clipped from a daily paper speaks 
for itself: 





Cuicaco, December 18.—The Chicago Orchestra Scciety yesterday voted 
to engage Theodore Thomas as director for at least three years, and to se- 
cure the Auditorium for the concerts of thesociety. Fifty wealthy citizens 
subscribed $1,000 each for three years to the society’s guarantee fund. 
Mr. Thomas left last night for New York, where he will at once begin 
engaging the musicians that are to be members of the orchestra. 


So Mr. Thomas leaves us, and our loss is emphati- 
cally Chicago's gain. 

The one consoling feature in the whole matter is 
that in all probability the music at the Columbian 
Fair will be under the management of Mr. Thomas, 
and that guarantees the success of the musical part 
of the coming Chicago fair. 


EINRICH HOFMANN, the fertile Berlin com- 
H poser, has just published two new works, 
“‘Kirmess,” for piano, four hands, op. 102 (with Chal- 
lier), and «March, Novelette and Waltz,” for two 
pianos, eight hands, op. 103 (with Breitkopf & Har- 
tel). The former is partially written in a tender 
mood, contrastingly mixed, however, with the some- 
what coarse humor of the “ Kermesse” occasion. 





The opus for eight hands is of great melodic beauty, 
and shows extraordinary technical skill on the part 
of the composer. Both works will soon become pop- 
ular with professional performers and amateurs of 
refinement who cultivate four and eight hand piano 


playing. 


HE London “Musical World,” by all odds one of 

the best music magazines in England, imagines 

that we are offended because it classed us with the 
English as an unmusical nation. 

We are not, and we claim that our musical activity 
is remarkable for so young a nation, vide THE MUSICAL 
COURIER for the past eleven years, and read: what 
America has been doing and learn how the standard of 
musical culture has been levated during the last de- 
cade, 

We are entitled to crow, and so, Yankee like, we 
simply remark, “Cock a doodle doo!” Otherwise, 
‘Musical World,” a hearty greeting from a contempo- 
rary that admires your crusade against such arrant 
humbugs in music journalism as the Chicago « Mendi- 
cator” and the “ Music and Drama,” neither of which 
sheets possesses enough critical acumen to distin- 
guish a Bach fugue from “ Annie Laurie.” 

T is not safe, we all know, in this world of ours to 

ever assume that our auditors are not more 
“with us” (to borrow a popular phrase) than we are 
exactly aware, be the topic Schopenhater or pota- 
toes. An amusing little instance lately occurred in 
this city. A well-known and cultured out of town 
musician and music lecturer lately met one evening 
at a friend’s uptown house a quiet gentleman of 
rather youthful appearance, and began with pro- 
fessional and pleasant enthusiasm to talk of his art 
and work. Presently, presuming that no one present 
was especially concerned in it, he began to speak of 
composers—to narrate familiar anecdotes, to differ- 
entiate between Bach and Haydn, to mention that 
Beethoven wrote some symphonies and that Wagner 
was a musical reformer who had, on the whole, a 
hard time in his early assaults and career. Not until 
some days later did he learn that one of his interlo- 
cutors was a music critic and analyst of many years 
of most active editorial and other work, in close re- 
lation to several well-known journals for a dozen sea- 
sons, the possessor of a fine music library as to litera- 
ture and scores, the author of several volumes full of 
critical writing, and of several books, a person in con- 
stant touch with the entire musical world of com- 
posers, abroad and at home, and an active Wagnerian 
sympathizer that had taken a special interest in the 
other's missionary work of that special sort. The 
incognito was duly preserved—with some amuse- 
ment at a bit of fun (not at all to the musician’s dis- 
credit, be it said). Not many years ago a certain 
American military officer in a Roman drawing room, 
not catching a guest’s name, delivered a didactic 
allocution for half an hour on Italian finance to 
Mr. Crispi ! 


showing that the people of Boston pay about 
$125,000 this season to hear the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The same orchestra also gives 
concerts during the season in Cambridge—virtually a 
Boston annex—whose citizens also contribute liberally 
toward other classical concerts. In addition to the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra many 
other classical events transpire in that city and its 
large suburban communities, concerts of the choral 
organizations, string and vocal quartets, recitals and 
visiting orchestral and operatic companies—leaving 
aside entirely light opera and popular concerts—and 
we believe that our figures are not far from the true 
sum when they make the total expended by Boston 
for classical events in music at $250,000 annually. 

With the exception of the city of New York there 
is no community in this country that spends any such 
sum of money for performances of classical music— 
or, let us say, for music. 

The receipts at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
season amounted to over $200,000 from the public 
directly and about $200,000 from the stockholders, 
who were assessed $3,000 per box, making for German 
opera an outlay of over $400,000.. New York is also 
blessed with many mixed concerts similar to those 
given in Boston, and has twelve concerts by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, concerts by the Symphony and 


A‘ estimate based upon figures was made recently 
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Oratorio societies and orchestral concerts by Theo- 
dore Thomas, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Seid], Van der Stucken and other conductors too 
numerous to mention. 
Yet we doubt whether the total receipts for sym- 
phony concerts will approximate the Boston figure, 
and yet New York spends a much greater sum for 
classical performances than all the other cities in 
America combined—including the enormous sum ex- 
pended for the opera. 
Outside of Boston the other cities are not “ in it.” 
ROM a late number of the London “ Meister” we 
clip the following letter of Richard Wagner, 
which may interest admirers of the composer of the 
«Consecration of Tones” and the ‘‘Gesangsscene :” 









Death has almost simultaneously robbed me of two dear and highly hon- 
ored old friends. The loss of the one has smitten the whole musical world, 
which mourns the death of Ludwig Spohr ; to it I leave the measurement 
of what rich powers, what noble productivity, have passed from life to- 
gether with this master. Me it sadly warns that there now has left us the 
last of that line of noble, earnest musicians, whose youth was still illu- 
mined by the immediate rays of Mozart's sun, and who, with affecting 
fidelity, like Vestal virgins, cherished the sacred flame committed to their 
custody and guarded its chaste hearth against the winds and storms of life. 
This sacred office upheld these men in purity and nobleness, and must I in 
one breath describe what spake to me with such indelible effect in Spohr ? 
I name it when I say: He was an earnest, upright master of his art ; the 
handle of his life was faith in his art, and his deepest inspiration sprang 
from the force of this belief. And this earnest faith made him free from 
every personal pettiness; that which he could by no means comprehend 
he left on one side as foreign to him, without attacking or persecuting it. 
This was the coldness and bluffness so often ascribed to him; what was 
intelligible to him (and a deep and delicate sense of beauty must surely be 
accredited to the creator of ‘“* Jessonda”’), that he loved and warmly 
prized without reserve so soon as he recognized one thing in it—earnest~ 
ness, earnest purpose toward art. And herein lay the bond which, even in 
advanced old age, united him to the new art efforts; he might remain a 
stranger to them, but never their enemy. Honor, then, our Spohr; hom- 


age to his memory! Faithful following to his high example! * * * 

HE world renowned house of Artaria, at Vienna, 
T have just published a complete list of all the 
autographs of Beethoven and several revised copies 
in the master’s handwriting now in their possession. 
This catalogue has been carefully revised by Guido 
Adler on the basis of the register kept by G. Notte- 
bohm, the great Beethoven biographer, and it will no 
doubt be welcome to all those who are interested in 
. the question of what has become of so many of Beet- 
hoven’s manuscripts. 

Of especially remarkable pieces the list of manu- 
scripts mentions: The last movement of the ninth 
symphony; the overture, op. 124; the songs and 
entr’acte music to Goethe's “Egmont ;” the second 
movement of the string quartet, op. 127; the fifth 
movement of the string quartet in B flat, op. 130; 
several movements from the C sharp minor string 
quartet, op. 131; the two piano trios, op. 70; the two 
piano sonatas, op. 110 and 111, as well as the Credo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei from the Missa 
Solemnis, op. 123. 


’ 











AUTOGRAPHS OF BEETHOVEN. 





«« MESSIAH.” —The annual Christmas performance of 
‘¢ The Messiah ’”’ will be given by the Oratorio Society on 
Saturday evening, preceded by a public rehearsal on Friday 
afternoon, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
will be Miss Clementine De Vere and Mrs. Jennie Patrick 
Walker, sopranos; Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto; W. J. 
Lavin, tenor, and Emil Fischer, basso. 


The soloists 


FLOSSIE PLAYS THE TROMBONE.—There will be or- 
ganized in Gardiner this evening a young ladies’ orchestra. 
The new organization will start off with twelve musicians, 
the names of whom and the instruments they will man- 
ipulate are given below: Violins, Gertie Morgan, Flossie 
Holmes, Mertitia Moore, Jennie Patterson ; slide trombone, 
Flossie Boynton; piccolo, Lizzie Anne; cornet, Alice 
Burnham; double bass, Eva Andrews; drum, Emma 
Moore; flute, Aldine Holmes; piano, Wealthy Hughes. 
Miss Eva Cusick will also be a member of the orchestra, 
but has not yet been assigned to any instrument.—Ken- 
nebec ‘‘ Journal.’’ 


DE WOLF HoppEeR,—CHICAGO, December 18, 1890.— 
Manager Ben Stevens and Mr. De Wolf Hopper now con- 
trol the De Wolf Hopper Comic Opera Company, the same 

. having been purchased to-day from J. Kline Emmett, son of 
J. K. Emmett, to whom it was transferred yesterday by 
Messrs Locke & Davis. 

A wealthy man in New York, whose name Manager 
Stevens did not care to give, stands behind Messrs. Stevens 
and Hopper, and the latter will carry the company from 
this time forward. Messrs. Locke & Davis have drawn a 
considerable amount of money from the ‘Castles in the 
Air ’’ company, but the latter is in very good shape. The 
business done here has been good, but heretofore every 
cent over and above expenses has been sent to Locke & 
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Variationen tiber ein Thema von Paganini, op. 35................. Brahms 
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“ Trois Préludes’’... § 
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THE RACONTEUR. 





OME foregleam of spring must be in the air, 
for my heart is merry and my thoughts jocose. 

Fain would I be witty if I could, but being a poor and a 
near sighted music critic I must bridle my tongue and put 
the brakes to my fiery imagination, else grim libel would 
stare me in the face with its attendant legal evils. So I 
will be cautious and not over mirthful. 


* 


* . 


With shame I make confess that I have only just 
read that most charming tale of Shorthouse’s (he of ‘ John 
Inglesant ’’ fame), called a ‘* Teacher of the Violin.”’ 
Shorthouse, whose English is as limpid as a Swiss lake, 
seems to have unerringly caught the first fine careless rap- 
tures of a nature that is attuned to things musical from 
birth rather than culture. His violinist is to the manner 
born and not incubated in the artificial heat of musical con- 
servatories, but a creature whose brain is an zolian harp 
on which nature plays innumerable fantasies—a brain so 
sensitive that in it rosy dawn makes melody and the song 
the morning stars sing is toit no riddle—a brain that gathers 
and garners every sound in this wide world—the musical 
murmur of the trees as they speak to each other softly in 
the dusk and then tremble into silence ; the crushed lisp of 
the grass as its lover, the breeze, bends it to earth with 
its caresses ; the sob of the tide as it follows its mistress the 
moon, and the stress of “the storm as it bursts through the 
brake. All these cosmic messages the brain of this youth- 
ful violinist received, remembered and reproduced on his 
instrument in a more thrilling manner. 
Few writers have so treated music. 


- 


. * 


You all remember De Quincey’s 


A chorus of elaborate harmony displayed before me as ina piece of 
arras work, the whole of my past life—notas if it recalled by an act of 
memory, but as if present and incarnated in the music ; no longer painful 
to dwell upon, but the detail of its incidents removed, or blended in some 
hazy abstraction, and its passions exalted, spiritualized and sublimed. 
Or Rosetti’s lively sonnet ‘‘written during music.’’ No? 
Well, 4 will transcribe it for your benefit, as it, that is to my 
mind, just touches one of the essentials of music—its im- 
palpability. 
THE MONOCHORD. 

Is it the moved air or the moving sound 

That is Life’s self and draws my life from me, 

And by instinct ineffable decree 
Holds my breath quailing on the bitter bound ? 
Nay, is it Life or Death, thus thunder crowned, 

That 'mid the tide of all emergency 

Now notes my separate wave, and to what sea 
Its difficult eddies labor in the ground ? 
Oh! what is this that knows the road I came, 
The flame turned cloud, the cloud returned to flame, 

The lifted shifted steeps and all the way ?— 
That draws round me at last this wind warm space. 
And in regenerate rapture turns my face 

Upon the devious coverts of dismay ? 


* 
= 


But read Shorthouse, by all means. Oh, that 
music had such a consummate master as Walter Pater to 
delineate its beauties! Perhaps, though, on‘sober thought, 
it is better so, for in reading the matchless prose of Pater 
we might lose all interest in the art of tones, whereas 
when we read Hanslick we are driven to music itself, even 
a Kuhlau sonatina, in preference to his dry autodidactic 
utterances. 


* 


+ * 


By the way, speaking of Hanslick reminds me of 
Moriz Rosenthal, who made such a hit in Berlin at his con- 
cert given in the Saal of the Singakademie, December 2. 
Moriz played the following stunning program : 


Moriz Rosenthal 
Schubert-Liszt 







of ‘* Marche Orientale.”’ 


drunk any more”? in his theatre. 


cidedly musical manager that Charlie Gounod had written 
that self same tune. 


tor of the Philadelphia Germania Orchestra. 





I 


virtuoso being spoken of as ‘‘ Rubinstein Redivivus.”’ 


hope he will pay us a visit next season. 







* * 















A lady in San Francisco advertises piano lessons in 


the ‘‘Italian method.’’ MHere’s richness. 














+ 
Somebody says that the man that can’t sing and 









won’t sing deserves the sincere thanks of the musical com- 
munity. 
What is the matter with the concert singer being included 


in the list ? 





* 








- * 








Col. John C. Fiend, the jagomaniac, starts another 
ISS 






paper January 1. 
What, again? 
* 
* 





* 





There is a rumor that airy-fairy Lillian, of the Casino, 





will occupy the Garden season beginning October 1 next, 





and will storm the town in light opera. 
I think my predictions will be verified some time. 
Miss Russell will sing in grand opera and mayhap in the 








yellow barn. 
Her successor at the Casino may be Marie Tempest, whose 







name in connection with the Aronsons is ill omened. 

A Tempest they have often had with Lillian, but with the 
fiery little English woman it may far transcend the limits of 
that useful appanage of the hearth, the teapot. 










: + 






Did you ever know that Franz Rummel, the pianist, 






played at one time underthe name of Lemmur? It is his name 


He had to do this because the Brussels 






spelt backward. 
Conservatory forbade him playing in public until it suited 
his master, Louis Brassin. 

But what a horrible name, Mr. Rummel! A spectre that 
haunts graveyards for the purpose of banqueting that is 
hardly a title for a pianist who, as well as he plays grisly 









scherzi by Chopin, is certainly not given to ghosts or 


nocturnal wanderings. 






Don’t give us any spook names 





again, Franz. 
* 


* * 






A funny story indeed that about Lilli Lehmann’s 





refusal to sing any longer with Heinrich Vogl on account of 





that tenor’s aversion to following the example of the great 







Tamagno, whom we all know laundsred his own under- 
Mr. Vogl did not. A¥%ec il/e, 






clothing. Lilli lachryme. 






* 
* * 


Edgar Kelley is in town this week with the Pauline 






He is as energetic as ever. 





Hall combination. 





* 
* x 






The MSS. Society concert, while not being an 







unmixed success, certainly was an enjoyable affair, 
although it surprised me that Harry Rowe Shelley should 
be represented by such an unambitious song. His new 
concertos for violin and ’cello respectively will be heard 






soon, and I for one expect much from our good looking 






young com poser. 





* 
x 





« 
Stout party in the stalls at the Metropolitan to 


his neighbor :- ‘* Vasn’t it strange ; in Deutschland they call 
































it ‘Fra Diavolo’ und in Amerika they shange the name 
to ‘Robert the Devil.’”’ Sonderbar? 


* 


* 7 


Do you know I have long entertained the idea of 
starting an emotional bureau for young pianists of both 
sexes, for generally piano playing is conducive to frigidity, 
and we have more than one pianist in this city whose 
performances send the thermometer sensibly downward. 

Now, why shouldn’t I, with my vast experience and 
redundant magnetism, hire myself out and impart the 
various modes of expression needed in modern music ? 
the 
For further parti- 


From the amiable staccato to the white dazzle of 
clinging legatissimo, I know it all. 
culars see next year’s issue. 

* 


« 7 


Theodore Bendix, of Boston, whom his brother 
Max has just made an uncle, is a clever composer of con- 
siderable natural ability. 

In Philadelphia he played with great success an orches- 
tral arrangement of various Hebrew melodies, which he 
dubbed ‘The Sheenies’ Patrol.’’ 


great success with it in Boston under the more grateful title 


I see that he is having 


Theodore Bendix is the man whom John Stetson rushed 
up to after an entr’acte in his Globe Theatre in Boston and 
asked him what he meant by playing ‘*We don’t get 


It took some time for Mr. Bendix to explain to the de- 


* 
* « 


I heard a good one on Charlie Schmitz, the conduc- 








He once gave Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of Faust”’ in the 











Davis in New York. 





The press notices were tremendously favorable, the little 


City of Silence, and had some New Yorkers in the orchestra, 
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In the ‘Invocation,’ I 


among the rest a horn player. 
think it was, there is a stopped horn effect. 

Charley instantly rapped for silence and angrily said to 
the hornist: ‘‘Say, no tricks on me, please! Stop that 
horn playing.”’ 

Dots what I’m doing,” said the poor man, with his arm 
iried up to the elbow in his instrument. 

Che drinks were on Mr. Schmitz, who is a good musician 
ill the same. 


They tell me the best horn player in Philadelphia is a 
barber named Koch. Rather confusing, isn’t it? 


* 
- os 


Mr. Von Inten, the pianist, told me a funny thing the 


other day. He once had a pupil, a young lady, who went 
to Weimar with the express purpose of seeing Liszt. She 

ot an audience with the grand old man, who asked her to 
play, and she sat down and dashed off his arrangement of 
the ** Erl Konig.’ 


‘‘I have heard Rubinstein play it, Meister, and I would 


learly love to hear it from the fingers of the man who 
irranged it,’’ said the fair pianist with engaging cheek and 
Lriness 

rhe great pianist bowed, smiled, and then gravely said : 


My dear young lady, das Kind ist tod.” 
Phat settled it, I fancy. 


Chere was a paragraph recently in the “Commer- 
Advertiser’’ about Leopold Lichtenberg to the effect 

that he left the Boston Symphony Orchestra when Gericke 

vas conductor because the little Viennese drill master ob- 
ted to his laughing during rehearsal. 

Let the truth prevail; Leopold Lichtenberg made a vica- 

ous sacrifice for Alfred de Séve, the gentleman whose gig- 

ised the ire of Gericke. 


e al 


But that giggle brought Leopold to New York, where he 
now leading professor of the violin at the National Con- 
rvatory. He seldom appears in public, although he is an 


nrivaled master of the instrument, and looks as if he 


pent 


| his time poring over ponderous tomes of Schopen- 


juer and Hartmann, but as he laughs at a joke quicker 
iny man alive, he isn’t a hopeless pessimist yet. 

is a fine profile, a remarkably handsome nose and 
loves coffee and cigarettes, and never forgets that he 
nly pupil of the great Wieniawski. 


* 
* * 


| can congratulate “ Truth” on its pretty Christmas 


the German society talk from the facile pen of 


irb an 


n around town, Baron Neumann. 


tr 
tma 


* 
” * 
And now the compliments of the season to all my 
A merry Christmas and lots of it! 

I cannot make a better close than by quoting something 

in editorial of Howard Hinton’s in the ‘* Home Jour- 

il,’’ which says it all and says it well: 

Especially as the Christmas season approaches, in this midnight of the 
n time seems to pause and linger between the old and the new, 
heart of humanity, impelled by some periodically recurring in- 

t, the inheritance of long ages, turn longingly to visions of rest and 

ca the contemplation of an ideal world in which higher and purer 
tivities shall have harmonious play; it is haunted with a sense of the 
eality of the life in which it has been engrossed, and feels that in this 

f time, the din and confusion of the day subdued, it might almost 


»f the spheres far off in the heavens. 
this season we feel a sense of release, ot freedom ; it 


h the musk 


Z 


emblem 
we exchange gifts and extend the right 


son of hope and rejoicing, we wreathe it with evergreens— 
und renewing life ; 
mscious that in the light of this vision, faintly as it 
ich our world, all our poor distinctions fade like shadows, all our 


wship, ¢ 


ties d ve like a mist 


The Influence of the Amateur. 
.. of is constantly held 


name “amateur ” 


as a stigma in art, and the professional musician, 


ill, sniffs with a proud disdain as he describes 

e pers whom he loves not as ‘‘only an amateur.” 
he logic of such a course is by no means always borne out 
events, certainly not by history. What is an amateur? 

e word in itself means ‘‘a lover of art,’’ and surely no 


ould be prouder than that. The musical amateur 


iffer vecause of the obnoxious character of the worst of 


s class, and 


it must be confessed that the lower type of 


amateur something unspeakably horrid. In English 


is 
lrawing rooms innocent guests are compelled to stand in 
iress coated misery while a tenor of the amateur brigade 
mild but ineffectual attempts to attain high C, and 
compromises on B flat, or a dismal alto adds new 


In America 


makes 
finally 
terrors to the mournful tale of ‘Lucy Gray.” 
from those of 
type to the misguided young man 


have all shades of off colored amateurs, 


‘*Annie 
with weak lungs and a cornet. 


But these are the weaker types of the amateur, the true 


we 


the Rooney ”’ 


art lover is of very different mold. Less callous in the pur- 
suit of bread and butter art, he is freer from prejudice, less 
trammeled by rule, than the professional. He may have 


less knowledge of musical laws than the ‘* professor,’’ but 


this often leads to more liberty of thought, to a comparison 
of different schools where the other is wedded to cne, to an 








| 





eclecticism which is absent from his professional brother in 
art. More than once has this been of service to the world. 
In the sixteenth century, when the contrapuntists were 
making music so intricate that almost all trace of emotion 
had evaporated, a set of amateurs, quite inferior in point 
of knowledge to Palestrina, Di Lasso, Marenzio, &c., set 
about reforming the art to a more popular level, and the 
opera was the result. Gluck was not an amateur, although 
Handel said of him: ‘*‘ He knows less of counterpoint than 
cooking!’’ but he was helped to the production of the true 
dramatic school by the assistance of amateurs. Altogether 
let us be thankful that the amateur exists, for he brings a 
breadth and life into music which we sometimes lose in the 
professional pursuit of our muse, and let us not class the 
true amateur with the thousands who so glibly say, ‘* Oh, I 
do so /ove music ! ’’—Boston ‘‘ Musical Herald.” 





Alfred Sormann. 

HE portrait on the front page of THe Musica. 
Courter this week is that of Alfred Sormann, a gifted 
pianist and virtuoso at present living in Berlin, where his 
playing has secured numerous admirers and high en- 
comiums from critics. The subject of our sketch was born 
May 16, 1861, at Dantsic, Prussia, and studied first with 
Adolph Mehrkens at Hamburg, who instructed him in piano 
playing, theory and composition. It was in 1879 that he 
entered the Hochschule fiir Musik at Berlin, where he had 
the fortune of being a pupil and companion of such teachers 
and artists as Rudorff, Barth, Spitta and Bargiel, and every 
phase of the art cdme duly under his observing mind, the 
particular fields of piano playing, composition and musical 

literature occupying his constant time and attention. 

Fortified with the most flattering testimonials from the 
above sources and having been graduated with high 
honors, young Sormann in 1884 was absolved from the 
career of pupil, and in 1885 visited Franz Liszt at Weimar, 
who took an immediate personal interest in him, present- 
ing him whenever occasion arose as among the most tal- 
ented of the young artists of the day. 

His first public performance took place in 1886; he 
played twice at the royal court to the late Kaiser Frederick, 
and a few years later he received the appointment as court 
pianist to the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, in the mean- 
while playing to large and select audiences in Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Konigsberg, Dantsic, Posen, Vienna, Dresden and 
other musical centres, frequently being obliged to revisit 
these cities for artistic purposes. 

As an evidence of versatility we might reproduce a pro- 
gram played by him in the early part of this year at the 
Berlin Singakademie. It consisted of the B minor Chopin 
sonata ; two Mendelssohn ‘‘ Songs without Words ;’’ Schu- 
mann’s nocturne in F major, and the ‘‘ Etudes Sympho- 
nique ;’’ Chopin’s A flat major polonaise, F major noc- 
turne and B flat major Moskowszki’s ‘ Etin- 
celles ;’’ Liszt’s E major polonaise and two compositions of 


scherzo ; 


hisown. Ataconcert given by him last month in Berlin, 
the Berlin ‘‘ Borsen Courier,’’ the ‘‘ Reichsanzeiger,’’ the 
‘*«Deutsche Warte’’ and the ‘‘Post’’—all influential Berlin 
papers—were unanimous in praising his accomplishments 
as a pianist and as an interpreter of the best scho®ls of 
piano composition. On this latter occasion he played, 
among other works, the Beethoven sonata in E flat, op. 81 ; 
Schumann’s the F 
Chopin; an impromptu by Taubert ; a capriccio and Hun- 


garian dance by Brahms, and a paraphrase on ‘ Meister- 


toccata ; sharp major barcarolle by 


singer’’ subjects by Rubner. 

These programs indicate that Alfred Sormann has an ex- 
tensive repertory and that it includes the standard modern 
pianistic idea in its greatest development. It is due to all 
this that much of his time is consumed in playing publicly, 
although teaching and composition come in for a great 
share of his labor, and it will interest our readers to learn 
that Mr. Sormann has many American pupils. The two 
daughters of Murat Halstead were among the latter. Some 
of his songs and piano compositions are published by Bote 
& Bock and some by Schlesinger, both well-known Berlin 
music publishers. 

A trio, a string quartet, a Kaisermarch and a festival 
overture are in MS. ready for publication, and will, no 
doubt, be issued from the press next year. 

There is no question that Mr. Sormann will be heard in 
this country, although no arrangements for his appearance 
have yet been made. It is, however; a part of his ‘ pro- 
gram,” and at the first opportunity he will make the pil- 
grimage now considered necessary in the life of every 
European piano virtuoso. Pianists of such abilities as 
Sormann has shown himself possessed of are always wel- 
come on this side of the Atlantic, and we promise him an 
attentive and appreciative audience on his appearance 
here. 








\ MISUNDERSTANDING.—The opera “Der faule 
Hans,”’ by Alex. Ritter, which was in rehearsal at Dresden, 
ho been withdrawn by the composer—some authoritiessay 
because the intendar’ of the theatre refused the composer 
permission to be present at the rehearsals; but this seems 
hardly likely. There is probably some misunderstanding 
somewhere, 





Opera in German. 

HREE of the four performances of opera 

in German given at the Metropolitan Opera House 

during the week from last Wednesday to this were repeti- 

tions of what was extensively noticed in these columns be- 

fore, and it is therefore only necessary to mention the fact 

that at the Saturday matinée of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ which, by 

the way, was-completely sold out, the cast was materially 

changed from the one of the initial performance of Wag- 
ner’s most popular opera. 

Mr. Dippel was the ‘‘ Knight of the Holy Grail” in place 
of Mr. Gudehus, and he pleased, especially the numerous 
ladies, through his beautiful and youthful appearance, 
while in point of voice he was not less satisfactory than his 
predecessor. 

Mrs. Schéller Haag represented ‘‘Elsa”’ instead of Miss 
Jahn, and the change benefited the réle dramatically at 
least, if not in looks; vocally both ladies were equally 
pleasing. 

The only change for the worse, absolutely, was that of 
substituting Miss Huhn for Mrs. Ritter-Goetze in the part of 
‘‘Ortrud,’’ the former lady lacking the voice, style and 
more especially the dramatic qualities and stage experience 
of the latter. 

Messrs. Reichmann, Fischer and Mastorff took the same 
parts as in the former performance. 

‘*Tannhauser’’ and ‘‘Lohengrin”’ were repeated on 
Wednesday night of last week and on Monday night of this 
week respectively, both Wagnerian war horses failing not, 
as usual, to draw large audiences. 

It isa curious fact, but the truth of it was again demon- 
strated last Friday night, that of all other operas, except 
Wagner’s, Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Le Prophéte’’ invariably exerts 
the most favorable influence on the box office receipts. 
The house on that occasion, the initial performance of 
‘‘Le Prophéte ’’ this season, was well filled—the ‘‘ Herald’s”’ 
statement to the contrary notwithstanding—and it was evi- 
dently a paying audience. 

The performance itself might have been a good and 
highly enjoyable one, had it not been for Walter Damrosch’s 
poor conducting, and consequent uncertainty of chorus, 
orchestra and all ensemble passages. 

Of the artists concerned in the representation Mrs. Marie 
Ritter-Goetze’s ‘‘ Fides” again deserves foremost mention. 
She is an artist by the grace of the Lord, and her dramatic 
conception of the difficult part pleased no less than the 
beauty and freshness of her voice and her prepossessing 
stage appearance. 

Mrs. Antonia Mielke’s ‘‘ Bertha ’’ showed that lady’s voice 
and vocal method to the best advantage, she giving out a 
high D of absolute purity and strength, and distinguishing 
herself several times, especially in the trying duet with 
‘* Fides.” 

Gudehus was in good voice, and his acting of the part of 
‘‘Jean of Leyden”’ was stronger, and especially in the 
coronation scene much more passionate and dramatically 
satisfactory than might have been expected. 

The rest of the cast included Messrs. Luria, Von Hub- 
benet, Mastorff, Behrens and Lurgenstein, not one of whom 
distinguished himself favorably. 

The ballet in the third act, though receiving quite an 
ovation from an easily pleased public, was hardly deserv- 
ing of it; the most beautiful portions were, as usual, cut. 

The mise-en-scéne, except in the coronation scene, is far 
inferior to that of either the Paris, Berlin or Vienna grand 
opera houses. 

To-night and at the Saturday matinée ‘‘ The Vassal of 
Szigeth ’’ will be repeated, while on Friday night the first 
performance this season of Beethoven’s only opera, ‘‘ Fi- 
delio,’’ will take place. 


‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ Sullivan’s new opera, which will be produced 
early next month at the Savoy Theatre. As it is to be 
played six evenings a week, with occasional matinées, the 
cast will be doubled as far as the leading parts are con- 
cerned, in order that the singers may have a chance of 
having some voice left at the end of the run, which, it is 
confidentially expected, will be of phenomenal length. The 
libretto opens in the hall of Cedric the Saxon, at Rother- 
wood, and it is said to include a tournament scene, the 
burning of Torquilstone Castle, the Greenwood ambush, 
the trial of Rebecca before the Templars, and other 
features of Scott’s novel. Sullivan himself is of the opinion 
that the score includes some of the best work he has ever 
done. 

‘“‘Cymbeline,”’ another new opera in which European 
musicians are taking great interest, will be produced at 
Naples next month. The composer is a young Neapolitan 
of Dutch extraction named Westerhout, whose work has 
hitherto been confined to the production of piano and con- 
certed pieces. ‘‘Cymbeline’’ is to be produced at the San 
Carlo, which justifies the assumption that it must be of 


considerable merit. The libretto follows all the incidents 


of Shakespeare’s play, except that ‘‘Imogen’’ poisons her- 
self in the last scene. 
Patt'’s £1,000 a night tour in Russia has been abandoned, 


the impresario having failed to forward to the prima donna 
a cas: guarantee of £5,000 as agreed. 
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PERSONALS. 


Lucca LIKE PATTI AND SIMS REEVES.—The news 
given in the Continental papers that Pauline Lucca had 
already taken her farewell of the operatic stage proves, as 
was suspected, to be premature. The lady, like our own 
Sims Reeves, is merely taking a series of farewells of the 
leading cities. Last week, for example, she sang for the 
last time in Munich. She is now about to sing at Erfurth, 
at Magdeburg, at Posen and at Warsaw; and early in the 
ensuing summer she will take her definite farewell at 
Vienna at two concerts to be given for the benefit of the 
Concordia, a journalistic charity which the cynics declare 
is intended for the relief of decayed musical critics.—Lon- 
don ‘‘Figaro.”’ 


FRANCK’S SuCCEssoRS.—Charles Widor is to be the 
successor of the late César Franck as professor of the or- 
gan at the Paris Conservatoire, and as organist of St. 
Clotilde he will be succeeded by Gabriel Pierné, an es- 
teemed composer, and, we believe, a pupil of the deceased 
musician. 

ONE MORE COMPOSERESS.—Colonne, at his Chatelet 
concert on November 23, produced a suite for orchestra, ar- 
ranged from the music of the ballet ‘‘Callirhoe,’’ by Miss 
Chaminade, which appears to have been very successful 
The orchestration in 


” 


both with the public and the critics. 
particular is spoken of as singularly delicate and charming. 
One movement was encored, a thing which Colonne seldom 
allows. Miss Chaminade is Moritz Moszkowski’s sister-in- 
law and a* good pianist, who has written some very pretty 
piano music. 


FISCHHOF IN PARIS.—Robert Fischhof, a German 
pianist-composer of some merit, has gone to Paris, where 
he will soon be heard at one of the Colonne concerts incon- 
junction with Mrs. Montigny de Serres, with whom he will 
play his own variations for two pianos. 


GOUNOD RECOVERING.—Charles Gouned, who was 
a short time ago seriously ill, suffering from bronchitis 
and acomplication of other diseases, is now reported as 
being slowly but surely recovering, He is not occupying 
himself with music in any way, shape or manner, but pre- 
fers playing dominoes solitaire. 


A COMPOSER-PIANIST.—Paderewski was the soloist 
of the Berlin Philharmonic concert of the 8th inst., and 
played his own piano concerto in A minor, a new compo- 
sition, which was heard for the first time on this occasion 
and met with great popular success. The rest of the pro- 
gram consisted of Cherubini’s ‘‘Abenceragen’”’ overture, 
Dvorak’s Slavonic rhapsody in A flat, some piano soli 
played by Paderewski, Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony 
and Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger ’’ Vorspiel. 

For CHARITY.—Gabriella Krauss, the great prima 
donna of the Paris Grand Opera House, sang at Berlin on 
the 6th inst. at a concert given at the Singakademie for the 
benefit of the Berlin Workingmen’s Mission (St. Michael), 
she not only demanding no salary for the occasion, but 
also paying her traveling expenses and defraying those of 
her stay at the German capital. Mrs. Krauss is a native 
of Austria, and fora series of years has borne the title 
of an Austrian court singer. 


MORE ABOUT MvuzI0O.—We announced last week 
the death of Emanuel Muzio, and herewith give a few 
particulars about the deceased musician, taken from the 
London ‘‘ Figaro :”’ 

Emanuel Muzio, a musician whose name is more inti- 
mately connected with the advance of operatic music in 
the United States than in this country, died rather sud- 
denly last Thursday in Paris, where he had been a resident 
for the last fifteen years. Muzio was born in 1825, at a 
small village situated near Busseto, Verdi’s birthplace, 
and it is curious that his first piano lessons were 
taken from Marguerite Barezzi, afterward Verdi’s 
wife. 


first 
Verdi and Muzio were early friends, and, indeed, 
Muzio is said to have been his pupil. It was to Muzio that 
the preparation of the vocal score of some of his operas 
was intrusted. Muzio wrote certain operas himself, one 
for Brussels and the rest for the Italian stage, but none of 
them achieved any great success. It was about the year 
1852 that he became conductor at the Monnaie, Brussels, 
and shortly afterward he was appointed sub-conductor at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. He then went to the Academy 
of Music, New York, and it was while residing in the 
United States that he became the early teacher of Carlotta 
Patti and (although the fact has more than once been 
denied) one of the first instructors of Adelina Patti. 
Among his pupils also was Clara Louise Kellogg. As a 
special mark of favor, Verdi requested him to undertake 
the conducting of ‘ Aida” at the first production of that 
opera at Cairo, Muzio was obliged to decline, to the sore 
distress of Verdi, who appointed Bottesini in his stead, and 
afterward became cooler toward his old associate. 


CAMILLE GoEs TO CeYLoN.—Camille Saint-Saens has 
left Paris for the winter and informed his friends that he 
was going to the island of Ceylon, but would be back in 





be 


spring to attend the performances of ‘‘ Ascanio,”’ to 
given at the Covent Garden, London, during the coming 


season. 

Saint-Saéns has taken along a lot of music paper, as he 
intends to rewrite the third act of his opera ‘‘ Proserpina ;”’ 
finish a new two act opera, ‘ Eviradnus,”’ after Victor 
Hugo’s poem by that name, and write a new string quartet, 
the themes for which he said had been haunting him for 


some time. 


THOMAS AND Tasso..—Ambroise Thomas has left 
Paris for Ilyéres, where he will spend part of the winter 
composing a new opera on the subject of ‘*Tasso,”’ the 
libretto of which has just been finished by Jules Barbier. 


HANSLICK ON GERICKE.—In the Vienna “ New Free 
Press,’’ for November 27, we find Eduard Hanslick welcom- 
ing Wilhelm Gericke back to Vienna in a charming article, 
extracts from which Mrs. Amy Blandy Wood has translated 
for readers of the Boston ‘“ Traveller,’’ from which we re- 
print them : 

‘“‘In the first Gesellschaft’s concert, Handel’s oratorio, 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ was performed with care and praiseworthy 
results by the Vienna Choral Union, and the soloists, Miss 
y. Artner, Miss Standthastner, Mrs. Korner and Messrs. 
Neidl, Grengg and Erxleben. Of Handel’s masterpiece, so 
often heard and written upon, I have nothing new to say. 
One feature of the concert was new, however, though not 
wholly a novelty, namely, the presence of Wilhelm Gericke 
as conductor. 

‘* After five years’ sojourn in America, he has returned 


He was greeted with loud applause. 


to Vienna and resumed his former position as artistic direc- 
tor of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (Association of 
the Friends of Music). From his restless activity in the New 
World Gericke has brought with him a wealth of experience 
and observation. A new world, indeed, especially in musi- 
cal affairs! How rapidly and greatly, out of insignificance 
and recent beginnings, concert life in and New 
York has developed! Boston, which now holds the first 
rank in the Union as a concert city, arrived at this through 


Joston 


unusually favorable conditions. In 
because of, the fact that this city possesses no opera of its 
own, the whole enthusiastic music love of the inhabitants 
is lavished on the great concerts. 


relates of Boston’s love of music much may excite our | 
| This, of course, is no fault of the concert giver, but it 


wonder, some our envy also. Have we, indeed, a manifold 


millionaire who would, like Mr. Higginson, of his own free 


will and from a pure love of art, give a hundred thousand | 
most popular at present to be found in this city. 


” 


for the culture of music in his native city ? 

After reciting at length the history of the development 
of the orchestra, the inception of the annual tours, &c., in- 
cidentally mentioning that the losses of the first season 


were $20,000, those of the second $40,000, Mr. Hanslick pro- | 


ceeds: 
‘‘As proof of the rare attractive power of these sym- 


phony concerts, it may be mentioned that in Boston on no | 


Saturday is there to be found in any house an evening com- 
pany. It is understood that everybody goes to the concert. 
The interest in music there is not only great, but true and 
genuine. Apart from the regular attendance at 
there is an extraordinary amount of music made at home ; 
the young people play the whole week through on the piano 
the program of the next concert, and come well prepared 
to the performance. Quiet and attentive as the 
is during the music, ever so stormily does it express its 
approval when a piece has pleased it. 
and seventh symphonies of Beethoven arouse every time 


a wild enthusiasm. In their programs, as well as in the 


duration of the performances, the Boston concerts are quite | 


analogous to our Philharmonics. Four or five symphonies of 
Beethoven must not be wanting in any season. 
with the classical repertory, Gericke brought out many 


novelties, as concerts of so wide a scope demanded. * * * 


Gericke, who did great service to the musical culture of | 
Boston, left overwhelmed with honors and amid universal | 


regret. Such unremitting activity in America has also its 
dark side—the merciless overtaxing of body and mind. 
For example, in the season of 1887-8 Gericke conducted 


104 concerts, and in a five weeks’ tour traveled 3,400 miles. 


In last season, 1888-9, he directed not less than 108 con- | 


certs. During the five seasons he conducted in all 457 con- 
certs and weekly three, even four rehearsals. 
est conductor would become weary under such a strain, 
above all one so accurate and conscientious as Gericke. 
So then he desired after five years of labor in America to 
try his strength in the a//egretto non troppo of German con- 


He rejoiced over his return to Vienna, and we 


” 


cert life. 
not less rejoiced heartily bid him welcome. 


A CELEBRATION.—The conservatory at Pesth will 
shortly celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 
On this occasion a musical festival will be held, at which 
«*Count Zichy,’’ the new director’s cantata composed for 
the event, will be produced. The program further includes 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony and a new symphonic poem 
by Ed. Bartay. The name of Liszt occurs only once on 
the program, he being represented by one of his trashy 
Hungarian rhapsodies. This is somewhat hard on the 


most illustrious musician Hungary has so far produced. 





spite of, or rather | 
would have proved an unalloyed enjoyment to musicians, 


Of that which Gericke | 


concerts, | 


audience | 


Especially the fifth | 


Together | 


The strong- | 








Max Spicker’s Concert. 

HE first of a series of three concerts to be 
given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music by Max 
Spicker during the course of the present season took place 
on Tuesday evening of last week and was in every way a 
decided success. The spacious Brooklyn auditorium was 
filled with a large, fashionable and enthusiastic audience, 
of inhabitants of 
East River to at- 


not a small contingent of which consisted 
New York, who had journeyed across the 
tend so attractive a concert. 
The program consisted of the following selections : 
Carl Goldmark 
Anton Rubinstein 


Overture, * Sakuntala ’ 


Concerto, No. 4, D minor : 
Mr. Franz Rummel. 
‘ Heinrich Hofmann 
Elves of Light and Frost Giants, 
* Fritjof's’’ Return. 
* Die 
..Richard Wagner 


“* Fritjof Symphonie"’... ebdaeie 
** Fritjof’’ and ** Ingeborg,”’ 
“ Ingeborg’s’’ Lament, 
“ Wotan's”’ 
Walkiire’ 


Farewell and Magic Fire Scene (from 


Mr. Theodore Reichmann. 
‘* Huldigungsmarsch ”’ Richard Wagner 

It will be admitted that this is a well chosen and interest- 
ing house bill, and its performance was a thoroughly enjoy- 
able one. Max Spicker is too well known as an excellent 
musician to need any further introduction to the readers of 
THE Musical CouRIER. 
also well remembered, and as an orchestral conductor we 
only need to call attention to the fact that Mr. Spicker was 
Anton Seidl’s assistant conductor at Brighton Beach to fa- 
vorably re-establish him in everybody’s memory. In this 
first concert of his own, however, Mr. Spicker surpassed his 


As a choral conductor his work is 


previous efforts, and the hearty applause which the audi 
ence bestowed upon every number and movement was well 
deserved. Barring a slight tendency to an occasional 
dragging of the tempo, noticeable mainly in the Goldmark 
overture, his readings were faultless. His conducting is 
firm, careful and circumspect, and in all of his work—par- 
ticularly the difficult accompaniments—he proved himself 
the thorough musician we all know him to be. The seldom 
heard but most pleasing, and in parts thoroughly modern, 


‘« Fritjof ’’ symphony was particularly well interpreted, and 


had it not been for the fact that the first horn was nearly 


an eighth of a tone below the pitch of the rest of the or- 


chestra and the woodwind out of tune among themselves. 


| should be remedied for the next concert. 


The soloists engaged for this occasion were the best and 
Franz 
Rummel repeated the success he had made at the first 
Liederkranz concert with his spirited, broad and musicianly 
performance of the Rubinstein D minor piano concerto. It 
is only necessary to add that he infused his second reading 
the first 
one, and our readers will understand why he literally car 


with even more of ¢/an, brio, fire and verve than 


ried the house by storm. He was, of course, encored, and 


complied with the demand ‘for more’’ with a gem per- 
formance of the Chopin D flat nocturne. 

Not less successful was the handsome baritone Theodore 
He was in excellent voice and was evidently 
this 


admirably that, in spite of the lateness of the hour and the 


Reichmann. 
bent upon doing his very best. In he succeeded so 
length of the program, he was forced to yield to an encore 
demand, and added to the general enjoyment, especially of 
the ladies, his now famous interpretation of the first aria 


from ‘*‘ Der Trompeter von Sackingen.”’ 


Louis C. ELSON.—That compound of wit and learn- 
ing known in the flesh as Louis C. Elson, of Boston, will 
make a lecture tour through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan in February. 

A STAGE FALLS WITH 100 SINGERS.—At Rochester, 
N. Y., the platform in Washington Rink fell on December 
21 during a rehearsal of the oratorio ‘‘Messiah,’’ which is 
to be sung next Friday evening by local talent, and precip- 
itated about one hundred singers to the floor. There were 
about one hundred and fifty people in the house to listen, 
and the Women 
screamed 


ly to the help of the unfortunate vocalists. 


accident created great excitement 
and fainted and men yelled and rushed frantical- 
They were all 
right, however, with the exception of a severe shaking up 
and a few bruises. The organist, William N. Rebasz, Je., 
was painfully cut and bruised, but not seriously injured. 
CHICAGO,—A series of Thursday morning recitals 
for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago, 
charitable features, have excited a deal of 


aside from 


interest among music lovers. They are given under the 
patronage of several prominent society ladies, assisted by 
Mr. Arthur Bissell, of the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
as treasurer. Mr. W. C. E. 
series of ten recitals, and devotes them exclusively to the 


interpretation of modern piano composition? There have 


Seeboeck is the pianist for the 


been five recitals so far, and the composers interpreted have 
been Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Moszkowski, Gade, Jensen, 
Tschaikowsky, Karganoff and Gedard. The vocalists who 
have participated are Mr. Carpi, Laura Moore, Christine 
Nielson, J. W. Marshbanck and Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, It 
is gratifying to note that the recitals have been successful 
from a financial and artistic standpoint as well as from 
point of attendance. 
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| Professional Cards. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical al Schoo! i in the United States. 


ADVANTAGES: 
in, Harmony and the Languages. 
CCE aie Mi r cians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the ek iculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Promineat among them are: 

dD LEY Buck, 

Apert RK, PARSONS, 
Director of Pianoforte 
Department, 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY, 

Sicas G. Pratt, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 

tw Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager, 


c. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


EXCK PT 10N AL Voice, Piano- 
f Vi 


Grorce H. GREENE, 
Currorp A, Scumipt, 


Cuas. Ronerrs, Jr., 
A. Russet, 
Semen Utassi, 


The Janko Conservatory of Music. 


To be Opened January 1. 1891. 


RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 


Pianos with Janké Keyboard will be on exhibition and 

New Keyboards will be attached to any piano. 

For all information in regard to the new Keyboard 
nstruction upon the same, address or call on 


EMIL K. WINKLER, 


137 East 17th Street, New York, 


Where the Janké Keyboard will be on exhibition and 
by Richard 


emonstrated daily from 2 to 5 P. M. 


Hansmann and Robert Gebler 


CHICAGO COLLEGE. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Il. 
mailed free on application. 


ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Co 


Catalogues 


omncert Engagements 
Address 1146 P —s Avenue. 


ELEANOR WARNER EVEREST, 


MARCHESI 


Authorized representative of the 
M I Professor of Singing in the National Con- 
ervatory Residence, 66 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 


are open for engagements. Address care o Tus 
Musicat Courier, a5 EB. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 

Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
WoLrsoun, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


s Place, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


MME. 





A. FARINI’S 
Musica § »—VocaL, No, 23 East 17th Street. 


i rp er: ¥ mecert Stage, Or: atorio and Church, 
Re eptic ow urs from 7 tc PrP. 


ecialty: 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
Address, care of this office. 


faccept 
t s taught. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A, Pond & Co. 
a5 Union Square, ‘New York, 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
_ Address 123 East 734 St., New York. 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh: Pa, 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros Kast Sed st., New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Maus. L. C APPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th St., 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Tracuer, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


MMB. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No, 18 Irving Place. 





New York, 








CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, | GNEVXOW & STERNBERG, 


TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Brenbeny, New York City. 


HENRY RUSACK, | 31 LINKSTRASSE, 
Teacher of Singing, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


100 East Eighty-first Street, New York | per soneees eee 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice Culture and Sin a 
Address STEIN ’Y HALL, New York. 


Residence 305 West rath Street, New York. 





W. 7. LAVEN, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert, Address care of 


L. M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New Vork | 





| Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF | 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, 


free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 





Catalogue mailed | 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
eres Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 
1088 Park Avenue, New York. | Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 


ddress, STEINWAY HALL. 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Will accept engagements for C > saverte and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 

Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, | THEY ARE SELLERS AND YoU 
PIANO AND Harmony. WANT THEM. 
} 


Address 212 East 14th Street, | 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow. ‘ 
There may be something in it. 


19 East 16th Street, New York, 
ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


OR ViRGI PRACTICE 


CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICS PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 














MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square New York, 

















Ac LOWENDALL STAR Wop, 


BERLIN, SO., | 
Reichenberger Strasse 171, | 
| 


RECOMMEND THEIR 


Worid Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
| Singers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
} than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
| spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘* Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, inc including the learning 
of pieces, should done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers ar4 


OIL AMBER ARTIST 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 
To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 


DEALERS on 


Full particulars onty To 
application to the above adcress, 


schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
ra Eastr7th Street. New York City 


Prof XAVER SCHARWENKA'S 
Conservatory of Music, 


COMBINED WITH 


A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 























HE CONSERVATORY occupies the most spacious apartments and Concert 


Hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated 
building Potsdamer Str., No. 21 A. 


Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, 
particularly for Piano Instruction, is due to the director's employment of the 


very best of prominent artists only as teachers. ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
ART OF MUSIC are being taught under the closest personal supervision of 


Professor SCHARWENKA. 


NOVELLO, EWER & GCO.,_NEW YORK and LONDON. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. scrrnotn" tours. 








No. BAOH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. ©. MACKENZIE. 
1,2and3. Each containing 20 | 20. Lose Biiutter (Op. 7), 1-5. : -five Nati r 
Compositions, The same bound | 21. Lose Biliitter (Op. 7), 6-9. »- ee ational Scotch 
in one volume. 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13). 33. Sixty-six National Scotch 
HANDEL. In one volume, bound. a Dances. : 
< ais J. RHEINBERGER, 34. Sixty-nine National Scotch 
4,5 and 6, Each containing 2 Dances. 


Compositions. The same bound | 23- Seven Compositions. 
in one volume. 24. Eleven Compositions. 
. 25. Seven Compositions. 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. In one volume. 
7,8and9. Each containing 15 BERTHOLD TOURS. 38. 
heel The same bound in 26. A Juvenile Album (Duets). 
0 . 

, 11 and 12. Each containing 16 J. MOSCHELES. 
Gavottes,&c. The same bound | 27. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. 
in one volume. acteristic Duets), Book 1. 42. 


In one volume. 
RUDOLF ALTSCHUL. 
Fifty Hungarian National 

Songs. 


ANATOLE LIADOFF. 


Fight Compositions. 
Four Compositions. 








SCHWEIZER 28, Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43, Seven Compositions. 
" 4 . apa acteristic Duets), Book 2. In one volume. 
16. Eight Scottish Airs, Duets. In one volume. 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF, ChSAR CUI. 
17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compositions. 44. Thirteen Compositions. 
18, Nine Compositions. 30. Ten Compositions. 45. Seven Compositions 
19. Ten Compositions. 3t. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 


In one volume, bound. In one volume. In one volume, 
Price, each number, 40 cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK, 





33 Union Square, New York, 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musical Director of the American Composers’ Chora 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 
(Under the patronage of the Court). 








School for the Voice (Opera and Concert), Piano, 
Organ, Theory and Orchestra. Annual Dues, $50 
Cost of living in good families, $150 annually, Pupils 
have free admission to the celebrated Loh Concerts of 
the Court Opera, as well as tothe General Rehearsals 
of the Opera. Prospectus free at all music stores and 
from the Secretary. 


Director, Prof, SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


"| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free op 
application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, 
Board and Room, including Steam 
Light, $s to $7.50 per week, For Tilustrated Calendar, 
giving full in‘crmation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 


CARL FAELTEN, 





Actinc Director. 
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Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. , 
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A Letter. 
New York, December 18, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courter : 
GENTLEMEN—Last week’s Musica. Courisr, in a notice of Michael Ban- 


ner's recent concert, condemns Miss Virginia Bailie’s playing in a way 
which seems to me unjust and unkind. Your critic states that ‘*the F 
minor Chopin fantasy was cruelly murdered by Miss Virginia Bailie.” 1 
was not present at the concert, but I have heard the lady play the piece 
on two occasions, and in my judgment she gave in good degree a sympa- 
thetic rendering thereof, Her technic was good, her touch musical and 
discriminative, and this, combined with attention to nuance and rhythmic 
effect, resulted in good phrasing. I am not alone in this opinion, for sev- 


eral of the New York papers, both English and German, expressed appro- 
bation of the lady’s playing. Yours sincerely, W. M. 


[The writer, one of the best known of our musician 
teachers, is certainly qualified to pass critical judg- 
ment on a pianist (the young lady was probably his 
pupil). The only conclusion we can possibly arrive 
at is that Miss Bailie did not do herself justice on the 
occasion referred to.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. ]} 


HOME NEWS. 


= oe _—_— 

A ROCHESTER TENOR.—The Fortnightly Musicale 
was entertained on Thursday evening by Mr. Robert Steele, 
of Richmond-ave. Mr. W. Walter D’Enyer, director of 
music at the Brick Church of Rochester, was the guest of 
the club, and delighted all by his finished singing. A song 
by Brandleburg, with violin obligato by Mr. Marcus, was 
especially enjoyed.—Rochester Exchange. 

Miss WURM.—Miss Mathilde Wurm gave a soirée 
musicale Tuesday evening of last week at the residence of 
Miss Beckel, 35 West Fifty-eighth-st., and the following 
was the program presented : 


First movement, “ Kreutzer Sonata”’,...... 
Miss Mathilde Wurm and Mr. 


vue . «++ Beethoven 

Nahan Franko. 
GOO i cinvasieteods : i rae tt pe, 
Miss Olga Islar, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
he aetlabdiiail stihl ... Schumann 


* Widmung ”’ 
Rubinstein 


Staccato etude........ 


Miss Mathilde Wurm. 


WO aksce cssters ; See Signa ove 

Mr, Holst Hansen, 

Legende ae ay Ais Se Ae My! .. Wieniawski 
Mr. Nahan Franko. 

Ich will meine Seele Tauchen”’...............45 Te PTTER 

Miss Amalia Wurmb. 

Papillons. .. . “s ¢ pene .. Schumann 
Miss Mathilde Wurm. 

Recitation oe wanate’ 

Mr. Stephen Massett. 


Song..... 

Piano duet......... , 

- Misses Wurm. 

-++..-Kjerulf 
...Chopin 


Serenade.... 


Polonaise, A flat Tt ay eee 
Miss Mathilde Wurm. 


DENIALS FROM THE CASINO.—Rudolph Aronson 
denies emphatically the report that has been published 
two or three times of late that Max Freeman is to return 
to the Casino as stage manager when another opera is put 
on the stage to succeed ‘‘Poor Jonathan.” It has also 
been reported that Miss Lillian Russell has signed a con- 
tract with T. Henry French for next season. Miss Russell 
said recently that she had signed no contract and meant 
to sign none till after January 1. 

NATIONAL.—The semi-annual examinations at the 
National Conservatory of Music, 126 and 128 East Seven- 
teenth-st., will take place as follows: Voice, January 5; 
piano, January 6; violin and other orchestral instruments, 
January 7. The work will begin each day at 9 o’clock. 

FuNNy.—Even the Chicago papers insist on printing 
interviews with Mrs. Theodore Thomas and saying that she 
used to be Miss Amy Fay. We have heard that Mrs. 
Thomas is a highly accomplished lady, but never that she 
had achieved the remarkable feat of being her own sister. 
—‘* Times.”’ 

BROOKLYN,—Carl Venth’s eighth orchestral con- 
cert took place last Sunday evening at Saengerbund Hall, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Venth was assisted by Miss Ella Wernig, 
soprano; Mr. Carl Fiqué, the pianist, aud the Kamerum 
Quartet. 

NEWARK.—The Schubert Vocal Society had its first 
concert last Thursday evening at Jacobs’ new theatre, 
Newark, and gave ‘‘The Messiah ”’ and Gernsheim’s ‘Sala- 
nio”’ for male voices. The soloists were Mrs. Anna Mooney- 
Burch, soprano; Alma dell Martin, contralto; W. H., 
Rieger, tenor, and Dr. Carl Martin, bass. 

ANOTHER.—Miss Millie Beecher, daughter of Fred- 
erick Beecher, the well-known music teacher of Wilming- 
ton, Del., made her first appearance in public as a pianist, 
after completing her studies at Leipsic, at the Opera House 
in Wilmington last week. 

A CONCERT.—Jamina de Zarembska, the pianist, 
gave a concert last Wednesday evening at Chickering Hall, 
and played, among other things, the piano part of her hus- 
band’s piano quintet, which is a clever and melodious com- 
position. 

C. C. S. CONCERT.—The Church Choral Society, un- 
der the directorship of Richard Henry Warren, gave their 





first service at St. Thomas’ Church last Thursday evening 
and presented the following program : 
” Gola Tiass te tha Piset Fn. oon cnooscceaendecnnnne J. S. Bach (1685-1750) 
“ Advent Hymn” cee seeeeeeeeseeeesees RR. Schumann (1810-1856) 
“ The Heavens Declare ” (first time in New York)..C, Saint-Saéns (1835——) 
Richard Henry Warren, conductor. 
SOLOISTS. 


Mrs. Theodore J. Toedt, soprano. Mr. Perry Averill, baritone. 

Mrs. Ella L. Pfaff, soprano. Mr. Car! F. Dufft, baritone. 

Miss Emily Winant, contralto, Mr. Purdon Robinson, baritone. 

Mr. William J. Lavin, tenor. Mr. William R. Squire, baritone. 
Mr. Horatio W. Parker, organist. 


Chorus of the Society. 


The trebles of the Choir of Holy Trinity Church (boys). 
H. W. Parker, choirmaster, 
Grand orchestra and organ. 

OrANGE.—The Orange Mendelssohn Union, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Arthur Mees, gave its first private 
concert at Music Hall, Orange, N. J., December 15. Mrs. 
Walter C. Wyman, soprano; Mr. H. E. Distelhurst, tenor, 
and Mr. Franz Rummel, pianist, were the soloists. Mr. 
Frank Sealey accompanist. 

THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB,—The Rubinstein Club, 
under the baton of Mr. W. R. Chapman, its first 
private concert Tuesday evening of last week at Chickering 
Hall. Mr. Emil Fischer sang an aria from the ‘ Magic 
Flute,” and Victor Ilerbert, who seems to be perennially 
popular, played a Boccherini sonata, a Popperized Rubin- 
stein melody and his own graceful mazurka. The club 
sang in its usual graceful and finished style and looked as 
it always does—pretty. 


gave 


HE Is IN ROCHESTER.—Henry Jacobson, violinist, has 
made Rochester his permanent home. 

JuLius KLauser.—The pupils of Julius Klauser, the 
well-known writer and pianist of Milwaukee, have been re- 
cently giving some piano recitals, the programs of which 
are far above ordinary affairs of the sort. 

A MALE QUARTET.—The Schumann Quartet gave 
their first private concert last Thursday evening at Hard- 
man Hall. 

A LETTER FROM LOMBARD,—UTICA, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 15, 1890. Dear Strn—We would respectfully call your 
attention to this opportunity for the poor but gifted youth 
of your town and vicinity. On January 8, 1891, at 3 Pp. M., 
the fourth semi-annual competition for a $100 tuition cer- 
tificate will be held at the Utica, N. Y., Conservatory of 
Music. Competitors must be below sixteen years of age, 
and able to read music and play an instrument or sing. 
Names of competitors must be received before December 
29, 1890. Very respectfully, 

Louis LoMBARD, Director. 

P. S.—I hope that you may “able to publish the above ; 
it may do some good to a member of your community. 

ANOTHER LOCKE-OUT.—That young Napoleon of 
music finance, Mr. C. E. Locke, is once more in trouble. 
He is supposed to be West with the Juch Company, but his 
personal presence is earnestly desired in this city ; also, 
about $60,000 in cash. 

THOMAS.—The eighth grand Thomas popular con- 
cert took place at Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night, Mrs. 
W. C. Wymanand Mr. Italo Campanini, soloists. The latter 
vocalist was not in very good form. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra, 
under the talented baton of Arthur Weld, gave its initial 
concert last Thursday in that city. The following program 
testifies to Mr. Weld’s catholicity as a program maker: 

Beethoven 
E, A, MacDowell 


«+ +s++eee. «Mendelssohn 


Overture, ** Coriolanus,”’ op. 62.. 

Symphonic poem, “ Ophelia,” op. 22 

Violin concerto, op. 64............. 
Mr. Lud 


; a, valse lente 
1 4, pizzicati 
Symphony, E flat major, B, & H, No, 1 


** Elevation” 
N. B.—Mason & Hamlin’s Liszt organ used in this number. 


Prelude, ** Meistersinger "’ 


From ballet “ Salvia’’... 


L. H, Eaton, organist. 


Mrs. PAULA LAEMMLE.—Mrs. Paula Laemmle, a pupil 
of Mr. Carl Bernhard, made her professional début in Chi- 
cago last Friday evening, and though suffering from indis- 
position made a favorable impression. Her voice is a 


powerful mezzo soprano. 


BERLIN.—At the Berlin Court Opera it is intended 
to produce an opera, ‘‘ Konig Hiarne,’”’ by a lady, Ingeborg 
von Bronsart, wife of the well-known pianist. This is not 
the lady’s first operatic work, as a setting of Goethe’s 
‘«Jery und Bately,’’ composed by her, was brought out at 
Weimar, in1873. The present work has also been in exist- 
ence some years. 

RUBINSTEIN’S NEW OVERTURE.—Rubinstein’s over- 
ture, ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ was produced at the fourth 
Philharmonic cencert at Berlin on the 24th ult. under Dr. 
v. Bulow. Otto Lessmann describes it as a very surprising 
and agreeable contrast to most of Rubinstein’s later works, 
and altogether as a very fine piece, dramatically well worthy 
of its subject. 





Vi.—Music in Vienna. 


C.—Tue Society oF THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC. 
(Continued,) 


NOTHER act of great momentum on the part 

of the Friends of Music of the 
Vienna Conservatory in 1817. The controlling power over 
this institution is retained by the venerable society this very 
day ; it owns the building (containing two magnificent con 


was the founding 


cert halls), appoints the teachers and the artistic director, 
grants scholarships to poor, deserving students, offers prizes 
for the best work in the different departments, &c. The 
conservatory enjoys an annual subsidy of 21,000 florins, 
contributed jointly by the city, the state and the imperial 
theatres. 

Here is a hint to our American music enthusiasts as to 
the most efficient means of equipping and supporting a 
national music school: Study the work of the Vienna 
Friends of Music, and then go ye and do likewise. Ameri- 
can singers, American composers and conductors and 
many other 
Musical talent and public 


American opera, these and blessings would 
then be a matter of time only. 
spirited citizens we have, and an abundance at that ; all we 
want If the influence of Mr. 
Stevenson, of the ‘‘Independent,”’ with the Flaglers is as 
great as is hinted at in THE Musica Courier, let him use it 
in behalf of ‘The National Conservatory of Music”’ to 


come, and he will do the Flaglers and musical art both 


now is concerted action. 


an incalculable service. 

And right here let me say a word or two about Mrs. Thur- 
ber’s efforts in this direction. After the collapse of the 
American Opera Company it became the fashion with some 
of our journals, musical and otherwise, to make all manner 
of sport of Mrs. Thurber. The 
simply this, that Mrs. Thurber, in her public spirited en 


truth of the matter was 


thusiasm, made the mistake of grasping the musico-educa 
tional problem at the tail end, sotosay. Mr. Higginson, 
of Boston orchestra fame, does the same, however, with 
the only difference that his scheme is managed on business 
principles, which could not be said of Mrs. Thurber’s Ameri- 
can Opera Company. But as Mr. Higginson has placed us 
in the proud position that we can boast of the best orches 
tra of the world,* so Mrs. Thurber had succeeded in putting 
on the road the best equipped opera company which Ameri 
ca (The Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
course, does not enter into this comparison, being a strictly 
When the Metropolitans do go on the road it 


ever knew. 


local affair. 
is some private venture, which invariably leaves some 
strange ideas behind as to the actual artistic standard of 
this institution.) 

But Mrs. Thurber’s scheme was not identical with that of 
Mr. Higginson, hers being of a wider, a national range ; 
she recognized her mistake, and I think any amount of 
genuine, unqualified praise is due her for the undaunted 
courage, pluck and enthusiasm demonstrated anew by her 
latest venture, the founding and equipping of the National 
Conservatory of New York. That is a step in the right 
path, and I devoutly hope that the great national conserva- 
tory in spe will in due time emanate from this germ, which 
would also be the only proper acknowledgment of Mrs. 
Thurber’s pioneer work. The Vienna Conservatory has 
been singularly productive of fine conductors; if I 
mistaken Richter, Gericke, Seidl, Mottl, Schuch, Nikisch 
and a host of lesser lights here acyuired the foundation to 


their successful careers. To-day it can boast of as fine a 


am not 


corps of teachers as any institution in the world, Director 
Hellmesberger excepted, perhaps. I only will mention 
Anton Bruckner, the great symphonist; Robert and Hans 
Fuchs, H. Gradener, the pianists Dachs and Epstein; Hum- 
mer, the ’cellist; Dr. Gansbacher, and last, but not least, 
Hans Schmidt, the Jank6 enthusiast and at present the 
most noted teacher of the Janké keyboard in Vienna since 
V. Jank6 and his apostle, Professor Hansmann, have left 
for the country of all true progress, my beloved America. 

All important as the work of the Society of Friends in 
this direction undoubtedly is, their efforts are more appa- 
rent and immediate in their grand choral concerts, of which 
there are some six or seven each season. The programs of 
these concerts are made up of the very best specimens of 
choral literature; thus I heard last winter such works 
as Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem,’’ Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth,’’ 
‘*Creation,’’ Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens,’’ Schumann’s 
‘* Faust,’’ Bach’s ‘St. 
of smaller works by Brahms and others. 

The members of the society, both active and passive, 
belong to the most cultured musical families of the metro 
polis ; Prince Metternich-Winneburg holds the presidential 
chair, and some of its protectors, contributors and sup- 
I am 


Haydn’s 


Matthew’s Passion,’’ and a number 


porters are found even among the Imperial family. 
particularly happy to record the comparatively decent be- 
havior of the audiences at the Gesellschaft’s concerts. 
Piano scores take the place of décolleté dresses; appa- 
rently there are no claqueurs, and exceptional work on 


* Europeans scorn the very idea, and half pitifully, half maliciously 
scrutinize the propounder of such wild, fantastic news, as if to detect 
some ** Barnaby Rudge’ spark lurking in his eye. 
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part of the soloists is not applauded until at the end of the 








movement. 
Thus far I 

society 

t 





NIELS W. CADE. 





had nought but for the 


Music. Would that I could con- 
Would that I could dip my pen in sac- 


charine, milk and honey instead of being obliged to thrust 


acrid vitriol ! 


unqualified praise 














of Friends of 


o————— 
HE of Niels W. Gade 


cable on Monday of this week. 


nue in this strain 


death yas announced by 
He died at Co- 
penhagen, the city where he had -been born Op Octo- 
1817, and he was consequently in the seventy- 
fourth year of his life when death deprived Denmark 


itinto< But I love the venerable society, and he 
loveth chastiseth. 


rhe unalloyed 


neerts the 


wh 
bitter truth of the matter is that the choral 
society are anything but perfect, 


99 
<<, 


ber 


co of they 
? 
this 


the society can lay claim to. 


are not even good. in criminal 


the 


M > My Th , "3 ce 3 4 
ediocrity, case of the greatest of composers it has so far produced and 


the world at large of one of the most refined, poetic 


mediocrity, is very most 





More than that. I, many a time, left the final rehearsal in ; ea mee nuke Hi Oia * 
_ z scholarly musicians. s “Ossiz re 
utter dismay ; I, many a time, sat through one of their wee + oy ee fi —_ a } : So overture, 
hi ae mee ‘hich was his first published work, figured on th 
: concerts, shivering in my boots whenever a difficult attack whic , I oo? the 


program of the second Symphony Society concert 


only a week ago last Saturday. It was the work 


approached. Richter, experienced captain that he is, 


always: succeeded in pulling the chorus through the fray, 


but the spirit of the work was in many instances lost. In| which first brought him into prominence, by gaining 
short, I never heard poorer choral singing anywhere. No| for the young musician a prize which enabled him to 
precision of attack, very little dynamic change, no vestige | go to Leipsic for further study and development. 
of correct, distinct pronunciation; no idea of correct There he was well received by his idol, Mendelssohn, 
breathing—these defects invariably were painfully ap-| the influence of whose music was so clearly discern- 
parent. The only chorus the rendition of which reall? ible already in this opus 1. 2 

. + + pie poring Sen ee a ae Mendelssohn also brought out at the Gewandhaus 


concerts Gade's first symphony in C minor, and fur- 
thered his advancement by appointing him second 
conductor, from which position after Mendelssohn's 
death in 1847 he Gade 


” 


‘Ruins of Athens. 
longs to 
f the 


artistic re 


‘ | 
But as the Vienna male chorus be 


the sox iety in corpor and as a portion 


at the the 


ndition of this particular chorus may have been 


goodly 


former assist Gesellschaft's concerts, 


rose to that of first conductor. 


due to Kremser’s influence, which exceptionally fine con- only remained in Leipsic till the spring of 1848, when 
ductor has been at the head of the male chorus forthe | he was called to his own native city as conductor of 
last ten or twelve years the Copenhagen Music Society, which post he held 

Phere ee ee ee be assigned for this flagrant | with great ability and honor up to the time of his 
nediocrity. As aforesaid, the Viennese are a light hearted, 


death. 


elfsatisfied,somewhat conceited people 
As acomposer 


; anything whichem 


Gade was more fertile than original. 


realm of music, . 
He suffered somewhat too strongly from the influence 


inates from their own midst, whether in the 


irt or literature, is fer se without blemish, particularly if no- 
















lity be in any way connected therewith. The Viennese will | Of Mendelssohn, whom he sought to copy to a degree 
therefore not believe anything derogatory of their venerable | that made of him at times little more than an imita- 
ciety neither press nor public nor musicians dare dream | tor. Nevertheless a strong tinge of the North color- 
of expressing any doubt as to the classical perfection of the ing, especially in orchestration and harmony, which 
Gesellschaft’s concerts. Furthermore, there 1s no com- | pervades many of his more ambitious works lends to 
flo } | sinving ; > P ae “wes “ " 
petition in choral singing, neither in the capital nor | them a flavor peculiarly their own and decidedly 
throughout the vast d« ains » e ire r whicl > . ore . . ° . ’ i 
atte eg mains of the empire, by which the pleasing. The influence of Schumann in Gade's later 
esent ade of perfection or imperfection could be as 
: ; ; | works is also beneficially discernible. He falls, how- 
certained nor will it ever be possible to create a rival in | 1 | £1 1 
, _ o trite « of being truly great, : eeere! 
titution in V ienna, if for no other reason than the vexe d } over, & trifle bore ¢ eing truly great, ind not mz aEay 
. of his works will ultimately survive or serve to hand 
orchestra dilemma. 
rhe only mixed chorus of any consequence outside of the down his name to posterity from generation to gen- 
ciety is the Singakademie, founded as early as ’38, | eration of “worlds without end.” They are graceful, 
vith the well-known composer Von Weinzierl as its pres. | suave, melodious and carefully written, but ‘not one 
ent conductor, Because of the crushing preponderance of | of them deserves the epitheton of great, and though 
t high toned Society of Friends of Music it has _ for | formerly they were exceedingly popular and figured 
ost prec ious life : s bes = tt< S re - ” 2 . » 4 ” P 
ny & yous a most precarious life ; its best efforts ar on mostconcert programs of importance, the name of 
r full t ted é ‘onte u s é rr by he . ° 
‘ ay freated in a contemptuous manner by the} Gade has already gradually disappeared from our 
t vhile for the public at large it hardly exists ; “ oa Sati 
‘ ai } modern concert schemes, and is vanishing more rap- 
wrongfully so, I say, because the Singakademie, with | , hj M lel | 
madi dith aeubibeebh o tute ut tents thie tet ee that of his prototype, Mendelssohn, who 
: P . : s ssesse ar orec or té > Tr . 
neglected in Catholic Austria, the @ cafe//a choruses of was possessed of far greater talent and of finer mu 
i Italian, Flemish and German masters, both sacred sical fibres. 
nd secular The list of Gade’s greater works embraces eight 
The is still another cause of the poor singing of the | symphonies (C minor, E major, A minor, B flat major, 
ociety to be mentioned, and that is Richter’s inc ompetency } D minor with piano, G minor, F major, B minor), tive 
is choral conductor. Not that he cannot control large} ove rtures (‘ Ossian,” “In the Highlands,” C major ; 
s or that h s deficier i vay of cone no r ; = 
eas r that he is deficient in way of nception of th ‘Hamlet,” «Michel Angelo”), two novellettes for or- 
works produced, but that he seems to have no id . : : 
acai ba . Se : 10 idea of the | cl hestra, a string quartet, string sextet and string 
t 1diments of choral training, viz., of the principles of . . A 
ee ‘ eecy, octet; one piano trio, two sonatas for violin and 
eathing, tone emission, of attack, m a , of pro ; Ae ~ “a aig d ig 
tik. ten. * piano, eight cantatas (Comala,” “Spring Fantasy, 
Richt may have felt this himself. for at the close of ‘Erl King’s Daughter,” “Christmas Eve,” « Spring’s 
t season he laid down the baton of the Gesellschaft saci «The Crusader,” “Calanus,” “Zion” and 
J kfreunde Gericke was soon after re-elected to} ‘‘ Psyche” several mixed and male choruses and 
he post, having held the position previous to his Boston | numerous piano compositions and songs. 
t he can devote all his energies to the Reguiescat in pace! 
Y t being encumbered by other responsible posi ae 
is | iter was, and bein furthermore, of a some- 
what finer 1, musically and personally, than the latter, The Mission of a Musical Paper. 
the Friends of Music may under his leadership again be- 
ime what they ought to be, a society whose singing may BY VEFSRAY Dest er: 
e as an absolute criterion in matters choral the world ‘. — E . 
The Gesellechaft owes this to its traditions. W' THOUT doubt, if the query is made as to 
name throughout the musical world, its finan- what constitutes a musical journal, nine out of ten 
: , ind lastly, to its foremost position amon of W replies would agree upon a precise answer in words 
1 an lé 1y, ¢ I ) ) pe ] ne g ; : & ; 
the choral societies of the whole vast empire of Austria 4 equivalent to this: an expositor of musical news. That is 
HW + F. X. Arr? a simple reply, but it covers the ground completely. I 
believe it to be the true response, and so believing I wish to 
indulge in a few remarks pertaining to the subject. In my 
He DRESDEN CONSERVATORY.—The Dresden Royal | life I have witnessed the entrance aud the exit of many so- 
( itory of Music, under Prof. FE. Krantz’s dire« aw. called musical papers, which have illustrated meteors dur- 
ist year an attendance of 755 pupils, a large propor | ing their course. The prevailing editorial idea displayed 
.of whom were Americans. They were taught bv a | in these papers has been inordinate vanity, a pretense of 
, ’ | ° . 
taff of eighty teachers } wisdom and general superiority that the work performed 
failed to exhibit, and a contemptible superciliousness that 
frequently overstepped the bounds of decency and courtesy. 
eA e latter requisite i wing, I know experience ¢ é “. 
is uated tient th beh bincieatal & Gaahok te juckaes Virsinntia iad, 1A ai The worst, possibly the blighting, feature, in the conduct 
whi I 1 previou my departure for | of these papers was derived from incompetency of the 
' ©, toward the latter | connection therewith, discontinued | editorial staff to handle musical topics. If one is engaged 
Y printing ext in their programs, for the simple reason ’ : : 
rie " ey * in the dry goods trade he doesn’t seek forinformation regard- 
" ery word was perfectly telligible, even when sung with orchestral x ; hat . ; 
ing his business in the editorials of a boot and shoe paper. 





So musical persons found no edification in wading through 
columns relating to theatres and actors, which seems to be 
the chief pabulum offered in some of this class of papers. 
Hence my belief that such papers will have brief existence. 

It may be argued that music and the drama are kindred 
and need to be treated in communion. This will apply, 
however, only to opera. Outside of lyric drama there is 
nothing in common between the two, any more than there 
is between a lecture and a concert. Why readers who are 
searching for musical information are expected to reap 





satisfaction from reading gossip about actors is one of the 
mysteries to be attributed to swelled headism, which seems 


to pertain to a certain class who are out of their sphere. E. 


Christmas Music. 


HE program of Xmas music at St. Stephen’s Roman 








Catholic Church, East Twenty-eighth-st., New York, is as fol- 
| lows: 
SoL_eMN Mass—11 A. mM. 

Prelude (Fantasie Triomphale), new. . : Th. Dubois 
Organ, Orchestra. 

“ Disese Solenmielte:.... «2 is tenncstes<s . Neidermeyer 

Air eT .  , Rrer gePeer Tet Try CP ERY Th Pere were: Bach 

* Adeste Fideles ”’ i * ie - * . Novello 

* Sanctus and Benedictus ’ Vokes Stes Spuabcer eae oeibebe ods eds Gori 

No 9s oo sia eee no see ma ae Re Ade ee Hindel 
Vesrers—4 P, M. 

Prelude, organ sonate .Rheinberger 

Psalms Git « Sosa; “Hayan and Molitor 

Anthem, bass eile onace .. Hiller 

** O Salutaris’’ (male voices). B. O. Klein 

“ Tantum Ergo”’ . Riga 

Pees, Geek soi ge dd Feeds veer dd dedee eds .Guilmant 


Annie ana tenor, Ch. O'Neill ; 
; full orchestra. Gustave 
A. Gori, organist. 
Director. 


a ar soprano, Mary Dee: alto, 
bass, J. J. Dossert; chorus, sixty -eight voices 
Dannreuther, first violin; Victor Herbert, ‘odie 


Frank G. Dosserr, 








Kansas City Correspondence. 
December 13, 1890. 
HE at Kansas City are very rare. 
eg Hardly any musician of note cares to come here on account of 
the utter indifference shown by the people who would be expected to 
take interest in music. Mr. Decsi, a vocal teacher, is producing ‘** The 
Beggar Student”’ at Coate’s Opera House, with his vocal class, Consid- 
ering that all the participants are amateurs, the performances are quite 
good and a credit to Mr. Decsi. 
Mr. Baxter Perry played a delightful program and had a very good 
house, the cause of which was undoubtedly the free admission. 
Mr. Car) Busch gave a concert with his high school orchestra, 


musical events 


Decem- 





ber 12, and his efforts and his success with these youthful performers can- 
not be praised too highly. 

Strauss and his degenerating influence are happily passed, and I hope 
sincerely that we will never have the occasion again to have him spoil 
what has cost the better class of teachers years of hard work, viz.,to de- 
velop taste for a good class of music. 

The orchestral society, which was a decided success under Mr. Busch's 
direction, and which had to disband on account of very poor business 
management, will be reorganized, and it is to be hoped that the people of 
Kansas City will wake up and do all in their power to make this worthy 
organization a permanent one. You will hear from me more regularly 
after this, and I sincerely hope that I may be able to report more interest 
R. Ricurer. 


and activity in musical matters in my next. 








He HAsn’T INHERITED THE FAMILY TALENT.—A son 
of Joachim, the violinist, formerly a soldier, has left the 
army to be an actor. 

C. M. VET, SR., DEAD.—C. M. Vet, Sr., of Detroit, father 
of C. M. Vet, the head of the conservatory of that name in 
Detroit, 
terdam, Holland, December 9, 1817, and came to this coun 
try 

PEABODY RECITAL,—The eleventh Peabody recital, 


Harold 


is dead. He was a violinist and was born in Rot- 


about ten years ago. 


Baltimore, took place Friday, December 19, Mr. 


Randolph, the pianist, playing an excellent program of 
Rubinstein and Liszt. 


works by Bach, Brahms, 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMA 
Wednesday, December 24, at 3 ’. M., 
THE VASSAL OF SZIGETH. — 
~ Friday, 
December 26, 
Fidelio. 
SATURDAY MATINEE. | 
BOX OFFICE OPEN Daltt 


FROM 9 a. oo. TILL M. 
(@™ Steinway Pianos U moh Exciusively. 


JUST OUT: 


Novellette No. 2in A Major. 


FOR PIANO. 
BY OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 
Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


To be had at all music dealers, and at the office of THE 
Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


ust Out) The HIDALGO WALTZES. 


For Piano. By Frederick Theodore Howe. 
An Orchestral Arrangement of these Waltzes is now being made by 
GrorGe WIEGAND. 


C. A. Capra, thedistinguished Bandmaster of the Seventh Regiment, says 
of these waltzes: “I am sure they will become very popular.” 


CARL FISCHER, Publisher, 








Only representation this season of 


BEETHOVEN’ S OPERA, 
FIDELIO. 


The Vassal of szigeth. 














No. 6 Fourth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 
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> re APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, 


Nos. 34 B® SO UNIV BRSITLYT PLACE, NEW WoRK 











ERNST ROSENKRANZ, « 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


7? DRESDEN, CERMANY. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 
Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. Durability Guaranteed. 
THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN AMERICA. 


CIRAND © UPRIGHT PIANOS 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS. 


AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 


The Prescott, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
RA 


% TTT ba otis 3% 


ar 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “S**rc:c** 


—- 1836, 
CONCORD, W. Fz. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


7 NW voRk 
Sole Agents for the United} 96 Warren St., New York. 


7 aN ciOND 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # ‘etiavind 


4 











1896. 
Incorporated jf « 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 








iC. 





NAW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1280 
INCORPORATED 1885, 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle. 


Thoroughly ¢ — aes, = tive 


in appearance, 
ante it in r- 
warranted. 


SCHUBERT PURO CO 


(Peter Durry, President.) 
Factory: East 134th St., 
nd Alex 


one, 
on ually 


Betwee a bi my om 


Nv BUY TORK. 
CEIICASO. 





ee 


—_— 





This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 
Bos Tol, wEew TORE, 





>» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


| Masi Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Pr 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


inting 


LEIPsioc, 


QERMANY, 


G. RODE 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be meee 
and printed. Most perfect and quicke st execution ; liberal conc ditions 


-s American? 
Wood Staining Works. 


SVYSTEME AUFFERMANN 








AUFFERMANN & CO.. 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 
Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 


Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


No. S66. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 














RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months............. 20.00 | Nine Months. ......... +++ 860.00 
Six Months.... . 40,00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 
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Marc A, OTTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


HARRY O. BROWN, AssocrateE Epiror. 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOversrrasse, Lerpesic. 





HRISTMAS week, which begins with the day of this 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER, closes a month 
of the dullest retail business that the piano trade has 


issue 


The “holiday trade” has «slumped ” 
There is no use of denying the 
let us look the matter squarely in the face, 


own in years 
lover the country. 
onadition 
ind as there isn’t much doing in our line between 


Christmas and New Year's, let us close up the books 


and see if we can't plan out something for 1891 that 
will make things better. 

Anyhow, whether it is the fault of legislation or 
the stringency in the money market, or this thing, or 


that or the other thing, it zs, and we may as well 
make the best of it, and spend one day without busi- 
s cares, to which end THE MUSICAL COURIER wishes 

evi ryone 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


-_ 
interest the many friends of Col. Wm. 


of the Everett Piano Company, of Boston, 
«Record :” 


Ir might 
] Moore, 


to read what is said of him in the Boston 


I met Col. William Moore, of Walpole, the other afternoon Don't you 
w e colonel? He is not on Governor Russell’s staff, but he is “‘ the” 
Everett Piano Company and one of the most genial, companionable and 
ed gentlemen on the earth. He was a newspaper man himself 
ed around after * specials" and concocted booming ** fakes”’ 
iy r years ago. So he still has a warm spot in his heart for the craft. 
He has a pretty big income and “tight money"’ has never a bit of terror 
for n, for never borrows, And he earns his fortune, for no man 
his factories works harder than he Every ounce of glue, every screw, 
very shipload of mahogany, every consignment of ivory used in his es- 
hments is bought by the colonel himself, and he knows to the seg- 

ta hair how his accounts stand 

_ 


E thank the Dolgeville School Society, of Dolge- 
W ville, N. Y., fora tastefully printed “Souvenir 
of the dedication of the New Academy ” at Dolgeville, 
which ceremony took place on August 30, 1890, as 
already reported in THE MUsICAL COURIER, The book 
contains, besides the illustrations, an introduction, an 
article on the Dolgeville Academy, an account of the 
program of the dedication, President Henry A. Dolge’s 


address, Dr. R. Heber Newton's letter, speech of 
State Superintendent of Education Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper, an epic by Corolyn F, Ober, Mr, Alfred Dolge’s 


address and the speeches at the banquet. The book 
will be treasured by all who enjoyed the pleasure of 
participating in the proceedings and will be of interest 


to all others who are interested in the subject of edu- 


cation, 


| pate Lawrence & Son Piano Company, of Boston, is 
now out of existence, having been succeeded by 
the Woodward & Brown Piano Company. 


HE export of American piano hammer felt con- 
tinues like a steady current. On December 4, 
per S.S, Suevia, Alfred Dolge shipped 12 sheets of 
his hammer felt to Hamburg, and 25 sheets were 
shipped by him on the S.S. Moravia to the same port 


on December 18. 

R. JAMES E. HEALY, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
M put in a very busy day Monday, the 15th inst., 
by receiving, opening and distributing to the respec- 
tive departments no less than 1,209 letters. 

Despite the cry of hard times Lyon & Healy have 
been enjoying a good trade, their average for Decem- 
ber being $7,000 per diem. 

=e 


R. J, M. RICHARDS, traveler for Messrs. Newby 
M & Evans, was among our callers last week and 
assures us that the Newby’ & Evans uprights are be- 
coming more and more popular every day. They are 
among the easiest sellers we know of, and this makes 
it easy for the traveling man. Mr. Richards has just 
returned from a very satisfactory trip. 

W* learn that there is a piano stock company in 
Cleveland incorporated capital of 
$50,000, having only $5,000 paid in cash. Doing busi- 
ness on such a basis must inevitably be productive of 
trouble, for in a city of the size of Cleveland and with 
the competition existing there no business can be 
properly conducted with $5,000 working capital. 


with a 


T is now officially announced that Messrs. Behning 
| & Sons have perfected all their arrangements for 
the continuance of their business upon the basis of a 
three years’ extension, the concern to run under the 
management of an advisory board selected by the 
creditors as previously stated. We understand that 
Mr. Eduard Ambuhl will remain in their employ and 
will represent them on the road as heretofore. We 


wish them success. 
— 


” 


HE Buffalo «Sunday Morning Truth,” of Decem- 
T ber 14, in referring to the piano recital recently 
given in that city by Constantin Sternberg, says : 

« Brilliant is the correct term with which to de- 
scribe both Mr. Sternberg’s style of performance and 
the tone of the piano on which he played—a superb 
Hallet & Davis. This piano is especially adapted for 
the display of brilliant execution, possessing also a 
fine singing tone of rich quality.” 





ESSRS. Hoffman, Martin, Cluett, Guest, Bradford, 

Babcock, Smith & Nixon, Chase and a lot of 
others who have give Gildemeester accommodation 
paper in advance of the shipment of goods, will, 
doubtless, feel interested in the death of Mr. S. T. 
Gordon, who, as is well known, was largely interested 
financially in the firm of Chickering & Sons. We 
trust that an adjustment of the affair will be reached 
in a manner satisfactory to all concerned. 


‘€rANHE acme of perfection in the piano building 

a) art.” So says everybody who has seen the 
Briggs Style 1. While not gotten up for the purpose 
of advertising the general business of the Messrs, 
Briggs it cannot fail incidentally to accomplish this 
result. A better combination of artistic grace in de- 
sign, good taste in the disposition of carving, &c., and 
general correctness in proportion we have not seen. 
Its tonal qualities possess the peculiar characteristics 
of the Briggs instruments, and we understand it is to 
be run as one of the regular styles on the Briggs cata- 
logue. It will certainly be to the advantage of every 
Briggs agent to show one of these magnificent instru- 


ments on his floor. 








E are pleased to announce that Mrs. Zebina 

Smith has once more started in the piano and 

organ business at Erie, Pa., her old headquarters. 

She will also conduct a branch house at Meadville, 
Pa. 


E thank Mr, Rosenberg, of the B. Shoninger 
Company's New York branch, for our first 
Christmas present, a glass paper weight containing 
an advertisement of the B. Shoninger piano, and wish 
him and his staff a Merry Christmas. 


MAGNIFICENT Sohmer parlor grand, made by 

Messrs. Sohmer & Co. for Joseph Keppler, of 
“Puck,” was on exhibition at the firm’s warerooms 
early this week. It is decorated in the style of the 
parlor in which it is to find its permanent position, 
but in addition to its ornamentation it is endowed 
with a beautiful tonal quality and the touch is ex- 
quisite. To you, Messrs. Sohmer, Kuder, Fahr and 
Reichmann, our congratulations on the completion of 
so handsome and so valuable a musical instrument. 


T’S getting kind of tiresome, this constant writing 

of the excellent state of the business of Messrs. 

Haines Brothers, Always the same old thing—busy 
—busy—busy ! 

Still if it does become tiresome from repetition it be- 
comes by each repetition more and more gratifying 
to find that the public knows a good thing when it 
hears and sees it and that the labors of Mr. Napoleon 
J. Haines, Sr., to bring the business to its present 
high standing have been crowned with glorious 
success. 

HE most elaborate system of advertising, appealing 
in its character and through the mediums se- 
lected for the purpose, to the best elements of so- 
ciety, is unquestionably pursued at present by the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston, whose an- 
nouncements are read with interest by all patrons of 
the best class of serial literature in this country. 
Somehow or other the Ivers & Pond Company un- 
derstand how to make their advertisements interest- 
ing. They endow them with narrative, with logic, 
with appeal, with instruction, with information and 
with effective illustration. Consequently they are 
read. 

Being read they naturally attract trade, and, as a 
result, the Ivers & Pond Piano Company can turn 
back the leaves of their books for 1890 and show that 
they have sold more pianos than during any other 
year since the beginning of their career as manufac- 
turers. Their pianos aid themin upholding the repu- 
tation of the house, and they therefore start into 
1891 with confidence in the future of their prosperous 
enterprise. 

= 

N the United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia, 
last Thursday, Attorneys Strawbridge and Taylor 
filed a bill in equity for William H. Dutton, of Wm, D. 
Dutton & Co., and F. N. Dixon, complaining of an 
alleged attempted infringement by Arthur W. David- 
son, on certain ingenious patented improvements in 
upright pianos. The patents sued upon cover inven- 
tions of William H, Dutton in upright pianos, by the 
aid of which, it is claimed, the power of an upright 
piano is rendered almost equal to that of a grand. 
By their aid the tone which exists behind the sound- 
ing board, and which has heretofore been muffled in 
quality and measurably lost, is brought out through 
the front of the instrument and into the apartment, 
with the result that the quality of the tone of the 
instrument is very greatly improved. The invention 
has been applied to a number of Hardman uprights 
by Mr. Dutton in his store at Philadelphia, and upon 
investigation we found rather remarkable results ob- 
tained, with simplicity and without any devious or 
costly devices. The defendant, it was said, was for- 
merly in the employ of Mr. Dutton, the complainant, 
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ties, and the demand for them is as Ves © . Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are : ¥ bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 
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LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


Mn te Le, IN 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


ton orantiwe oo. IME VOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


F ACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


p Al U L G. M E rl L | N & S 0 N S, as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., an! TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! © AGENTS PROTECTED! © BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


: MASON & RISsCcF, 
Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements Nata OG 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano SEND fy 3 ; ree to 
Muffler, Harmonic Seale, Fort Ric 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and For A 
IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. EUG 
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FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


164, as eyegene Hoth iret, cor. Tenth Avenue, Hew York. 
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GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 











OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 


TONE & DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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WE CONGRATULATE. 


——_ > — 

HE Flechter-Powell violin case has enveloped the 
T violin business in an atmosphere of distrust, but 
purchasers of that noble instrument can find honest 
dealers in all sections of the land who will not mis- 
represent the goods they offer for sale nor stoop to 


transactions which could bring the blush of shame to 


their cheeks. We warned the musical world some 
time ago, and on October 22 we stated editorially : 

We have no use for anyone who will swindle people with prepared or 
loctored violins, or with violins, &c., containing doctored labels and false 
tencils. Such swindlers and thieves should be driven out of town, for 


they demoralize the music trade, the musical profession and the aspiring 
The man who will sell a $40 fiddle for $500 is atough case, and 
/t sen| to the penitentiary he ought to be ; he is a barnacle on so- 


amateur 


io the musical world, and does more mischief than the 
Drive bim out! and if you cannot 


ety and a 
steerer or the green goods man 
end his name and case to Tuk Musicat Courier and it will help you 


And a week later, on October 29, we said: 
A rascally fraud violin dealer, who sells stenciled violins and ’cellos; 


vho misrepresents the instrument he offers for sale; who perjures him- 
f by systematic undervaluation of invoices, and who ought therefore to 


uted by the Government; who, in short, is a swindler, casts 


be prose 
xjuy upon the whole violin trade, and damages it by making the busi- 
ess unpopular and subject to suspicion on the part of the public at large. 
All dealers in fine violins should combine to drive the rascal out of the 
iness, simply as a matter of self protection and also as a method of 
purification, Get rid of him, He isa constant menace to the prosperity 
f the trade in fine violins 
As one instance we can name as an honest violin 


dealer young George Gemunder, theson of the famous 
Gemunder, of Astoria, The young man has his atelier 
at 27 Union-sq., and everyone or anyone who may be 
placed in a position to deal with him, or secure his 
services or advice, can depend upon honest and hon- 
orable treatment. Fraud, falsehood, lying, cheating, 
hypocrisy, perjury and deception, 


humbug and 


trickery, artifice, ruse or imposition are all banished 





from his place of business and find no refuge where 
he prevails, 
We congratulate the Gemunders and all other hon- 
est violin dealers. 
THE FLECHTER CASE. 
-_- +> — 
HERE are several important and vital points 
involved in the suit at law decided last Friday in 
this city in favor of Miss Maud Powell (the action 


the defendant being 
Flechter. 


brought by her mother), 

a certain of the 
Mhe case itself, in its technical aspect, finally settled 
itself down toa question of veracity between the two 


violin dealer name of 


parties to the suit, but this by no means obscured 
the real issue which was impinged upon the minds of 
the jury and which was based upon the authenticity 
of the violin in question, for a disagreement would 
improbable had the jury considered 
Like nearly every jury this 


not have been 


the violin as genuine, 
one would have given the defendant the benefit of the 
doubt, but they did not consider that Miss Powell had 
purchased a genuine violin; they could not look upon 
Flechter’s “ Prugar” as worth $500, and they did not 


itate 


Flechter’s contradictory testimony was a serious 


iong in saying so. 
obstacle to a clear 
but throughout it all one point was pre-eminent—he 
not that 
ne Duiffoprugcar (Tieffenbrucker), Then what 
Miss $500 for? A 

She knew from Fletcher, if she did not 
depend upon her own judgment, that he had not sold 
her a Stradivarius, an Amati, a Guarnerius, a Bergonzi, 

Stainer, a Lupot or any of the other famous makes ? 


comprehension of the situation 
, 


in his claim the violin was a 


case 


(ret 
RCT 


was it that Powell gave nonde- 


script violin ? 


What then did he sell her? A violin without a pedi- 

ree? A violin without a name? A violin with a 
false label ? And she to pay $500 for such an article ? 
No 12 sane men could believe such a contingency 
possible. No matter whether Flechter was lying or 
perjuring himself or not, it was sure to the minds of 
these men that Miss Powell had paid $500 for a 


violin that was intrinsically worthless as compared 
with $500 violins. 
all 


about 


that 
the violin himself; that he did not 


state that it was genuine when Miss Powell purchased 


On top of this Flechter swore he knew 


nothing 


it. This at once discredited not only his individual 
transactions but the very nature of the violin busi- 
ness. To ask $1,000, subsequently to take $500, fora 
violin which the dealer could not guarantee because 
of his ignorance of the character of the article was 
adding suspicion upon doubt and was making Miss 
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Powell the victim of a dealer's criminal ignorance of 
his own affairs and transactions. No jury could per- 
mit Flechter to win a case that established such a 
precedent in commerce. A diamond dealer who sells 
a glass stone as a diamond and expects to retire be- 
hind his ignorance when the purchaser discovers that 
he paid $500 for a glass solitaire would find himself 
in a very disagreeable predicament, and it seems to 
us that the State would punish him in addition to his 
defeat in a civil case such as this Flechter case. 

Law points are all very well in their place and time, 
but juries decide not only according to law but ac- 
cording to the law and the facts as they can discover 
them, and in this instance the fact was clearly brought 
out on both sides that $500 had been paid for an ar- 
ticle that might be worth only 50 cents, as far as the 
expressed knowledge of the two parties went. 

We do not envy the task of any attorney who is 
employed in defending Flechter, for the best kind of 
work on the part of a lawyer cannot neutralize the 
effect of Flechter’s attitude in the witness chair. He 
takes an oath to tell the truth, and then when he, 
according to his own small and narrow minded con- 
ception, considers an answer to a question put to him 
as vital, he amplifies or modifies that oath by exclaim- 
ing «So help me God!” Now, which of the oaths is 
the more formidable with Flechter? No jury can 
look upon such a melodramatic situation with for- 
bearance, 

On the stand a witness is expected to tell the truth. 
We do not know how Flechter views the rule, but 
that is the general and prevailing notion .in this land, 
and it is understood that no further attention need be 
called to the matter. To emphasize any particular 
part of the testimony by renewing the oath th-ows 
discredit upon the whole testimony, which is then no 
longer viewed by the jury as evidence. Such un- 
questionably was the view of this jury, which, at its 
first poll after retiring, stood nine to three in favor 
of Miss Powell, one of the three jurors basing his op- 
position to the nine upon the opinion that Miss Pow- 
ell should be awarded $1,000 damages, Such was the 
effect of Flechter’s testimony upon a New York jury. 
The question that now arises is exceedingly inter- 
esting. Flechter, the dealer, not knowing the char- 
acter of the instruments he has sold, admitting under 
oath that the names on the labels in the violins do not 
necessarily give a hint of the true maker, what are the 
purchasers supposed to know ? According to newspa- 
per and other reports, Flechter is said to have re- 
ceived fabulous sums for so-called 
ments from such people as Mr. Montgomery Sears, 
Boston; Mr. Max Bendix, Mr. Michael Ban- 
ner, John F. Rhodes, Mr. Willis G. Nowell and 
many other prominent individuals. Others, too nu- 
merous to mention, consider themselves the owners 
of rare, genuine, valuable instruments purchased from 


valuable instru- 


of 


Years ago this paper called at- 
in violins committed in the 


Flechter or others. 
tention to the frauds 
name of Jacobus Stainer and other great violin mak- 
ers. How do these people view the situation to-day? 
What their so-called valuable instruments 
bring at the present moment when the oath bound 
statement is published to the world at large by the 
dealer who has been taking all these sums that he 
does not know anything about such instruments him- 
self? 

The basis of value is swept away. The business in 
old Italian and French violins and ‘cellos is dead for 
The person who would in the face of 


would 


the time being. 
this revelation pay out any money for such instru- 
ments would be adjudged insane by his fellow man. 

As to Flechter, personally, we have little tosay. He 
has been the companion of unscrupulous journalists 
who have managed to inveigle him and use him to 
their ends. He has probably learned by this time that 
in associating with them he has lost what little caste 
remained, and that their advice was the dictation of 





their own selfish purposes; that they used him to 
help themselves as long as possible to avert an un- 
avoidable catastrophe. 

He has several important lawsuits yet on hand. 
One against Nahan Franko, wha accused Flechter of 
being a swindler; one against the New York “ Times” 
for libel, the libel consisting of the publication of this 
very Maud Powell case. 

We would suggest, in a spirit of fairness to a man 
who is in a serious predicament, that Flechter with- 
draw from these cases and avoid further publicity. 





The kind of advertising he has been getting does not 


pay, and to win either or both of these cases is a stu- 
pendous job at this juncture. 

In the same spirit of fairness we also suggest to 
Flechter to bridle his tongue and cease defaming peo- 
ple and institutions that have refused to recognize his 
personality and his system of business, Should he 
find himself again in court as a defendant, he might 
regret many things he has said of people who are 
very patient, but who, when tired of a prolonged dis- 
play of this commendable characteristic of human na- 
ture, might go to the extreme and bring matters 
rapidly to a conclusion, 

Once more, in the same spirit of fairness we might 
also suggest to Flechter that New York is a rather 
hot place for some people, notwithstanding the fact 
that the thermometer is hovering around zero at the 
present season. 


REPORT OF THE FLECHTER CASE. 











From Daily Papers. 


New York * Sun,” December 18, 1890. 
IS IT A DUIFFOPRUGCAR ? 





Miss MAUD POWELL THOUGHT SO WHEN SHE PAID 


$500 FoR Ir. 

NOW SHE IS CONVINCED IT IS A MODERN IMITATION, AND SHE IS 
SUING VICTOR S. FLECHTER TO GET HER MONEY BACK— 
EXPERT JOSEPHS SAYS HE DOESN’T BELIEVE DUIFFOPRUGCAR 
EVER MADE A FIDDLE. 

A case of unusual interest to the musical world came up 
for trial before Chief Justice Daly, sitting in Part II. 
Court of Common Pleas, and a jury yesterday morning. It 
is that of Miss Maud: Powell, the violinist, against Victor 
S. Flechter, a violin dealer, of 23 Union-sq., to recover 
damages on a chatge of fraud. The complaint charges 
Flechter with having induced Miss Powell to purchase a 
violin of him for $500, which he represented as having been 
manufactured by Gaspard Duiffoprugcar, a maker of musi- 
cal instruments, who lived in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, but which, in fact, was merely an imitation, and 
was of much less value. The plaintiff sues to recover the 
difference between the actual value of the instrument and 
what she paid for it as an original. 

Miss Powell is a niece of Major J. W. Powell, the explorer 
and surveyor, and has won recognition as a violinist both 
at home and abroad. She wore a rich dress of rough brown 
stuff trimmed with green velvet, a black hat and a dotted 
black veil. At her throat was fastened a miniature silver 
violin. Flechter was accompanied by his partner, and the 
two sat behind a vast pile of books, pamphlets and violin 
boxes. A feature of the proceedings was the number of 
objections raised by the defendant’s counsel, most of which 
were overruled. Many musicians were in the court room. 

Mrs. Powell, the artist’s mother, was the first witness. 
She said that she had known Mr. Flechter about four years. 
On March 12, 1887, she purchased from him a violin for her 
daughter. He had urged her to buy the instrument, and 
said it was an unusual chance she should not let slip. He 
had asked $1,000, but would let her have it for $500 if she 
would keep the price asecret. She paid him $375 in cash 
and gave him a violin, upon which he had set $125 as a fair 
valuation, Upon being cross-examined by Lawyer Loewy 
for the defendant, Mrs. Powell said that Flechter gave her 
a full receipt, with the following agreement attached : 

‘* | agree to exchange above violin if in same condition 
for any violin I may have in stock. If Mrs. Powell selects 
a higher priced instrument I am to take above violin at 
original cost and Mrs. Powell to pay the difference. This 
contract is good at any time. Victor S. FLECHTER.”’ 

Her daughter had played on the instrument at a concert 
in Boston a short time before she purchased it, having bor- 
rowed it from Flechter for the occasion. She had been 
highly complimented, and everybody said the violin had a 
good tone. Several of the musicians of the orchestra in- 
quired where she got it, and when informed they shrugged 
their shoulders. Mrs. Powell said that she wasn’t a mu- 
sician herself, and didn’t know the difference between a 
Duiffoprugcar and a John Smith. She bought it because 
Flechter had told her it was a rare and valuable instrument 
of the make of 1515, and she believed him to be an honest 
and reputable dealer. After the violin had been purchased 
she was informed by H. R. Knopf, a manufacturer and ex- 
pert of violins, that it was only an imitation and worth not 
more than $75. She didn’t take it back to Flechter then, 
because she attributed the remark to business rivalry. 
Lawyer Loewy asked her if anyone ever wanted to buy 
it from her, and Mrs. Powell sharply retorted, ‘No one but 
a second rate fiddler down in Baltimore.’”’ 

Miss Powell followed her mother and corroborated her 





testimony. She continued: ‘‘My mother bought the 
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violin, but I was with her. Mr. Flechter said it was worth 
$1,000, but because he was interested in my work and in 
me he would let us have it for $500. But I wasn’t to tell 
anyone nor let anyone examine it closely. He gave as his 
reason that the varnish was very sensitive and that finger 
marks would. injure it. He pointed to the label on 
the inside as being conclusive proof that it was genuine.” 

Miss Powell said that she was a violinist by profession, 
but wasn’t a judge of violins. ‘It is one thing to play 
a violin and another to judge its value,’’ she remarked. 
In reply to Lawyer Loewy, Miss Powell said she was not 
up on the history of violins and wasn’t sure she had ever 
heard of Duiffoprugcar before she purchased the in- 
strument. 

‘*Did you ever hear of Stradivarius ?’’ Lawyer Loewy in- 
quired. 

**Oh,.yes,’”? Miss Powell replied archly, ‘‘everyone has 
heard of him.” 

She had used the violin up to October, 30, 1890. ‘But 
I’ve had a good many doubts about that fiddle,” she ex- 
claimed. She said that she had improved it by playing on 
it, so that if Mr. Flechter wanted to sell it again he could 
get a higher price. » 

Miss Powell said that she had called on Mr. Flechter 
after she had learned of the fraud perpetrated and told him 
that the violin wasn’t a genuine Duiffoprugcar. She didn’t 
ask him to do anything, however, because she thought he, 
as an honorable business man, should make the overtures. 
On redirect examination Miss Powell said it was about 
two years after she had bought the violin that she learned 
it wasn’t genuine. 

H. R. Knopf, a violin maker and expert judge of old 
instruments, testified that he had the identical violin five or 
six years ago. He had sold it to Flechter for $40 as a French 
imitation of Duiffoprugcar. He had handled many old 
instruments, and was able to judge values and makers. It 
wasn’t necessary to be an expert, he said, to show that this 
was an imitation. If the wood were 375 years old it would 
have many cracks. The label was in the violin when he 
had it, and that, too, was an imitation. He was of the opin- 
ion that the violin was about 40 years old, and the very 
highest valuation he would place upon it was $75. The 
witness had never seen a genuine Duiffoprugcar, and there 
are not more than halfa(dozenin existence. He said Flech 
ter did not alter the instrument, and did nothing to make it 
look old. In answer to a question put by Lawyer Loewy as 
to whether or not there was a class of instruments known 
in the trade as Duiffoprugcars, the witness said they called 
them Duiffoprugcars, but they were only imitations. The 
violins known as Duiffoprugcars have grotesque figures on 
their heads and inlaying on their backs. 

The last witsiess was Pierre A. Josephs, the violin maker 
and expert. He had pursued the making of violins as a 
scientific study for 40 years, he said. The 
dispute was made as acopy of a Duiffoprugcar. The value, 
he said, was $40 or $50 at the most. He should judge it 
had been made 30 or 40 years. It had been «made to 
look old by artificial He didn’t believe that 
Duiffoprugcar ever made a violin. In fact, he didn’t take 
much stock in any of the ancient violin makers. They 
hadn’t built their instruments on scientific principles. 
People paid exorbitant prices for the antique name, and 
they were foolish for doing it. A violin, he said, might be 
worth $1,000 for its tone alone, but the name of the maker 
wouldn’t be worth anything to anybody except worship- 


instrument in 


means. 


pers of the antique. 

The cross examination of Mr. Josephs was very sharp, 
and Lawyer Loewy did his best to confuse him, but was un- 
successful. The history of the violin from the earliest 
times was reviewed by both to the demoralization of the 
jurors. It wasn’t finished when the case was adjourned 


until this morning. 


New York “ Times,” December 19, 1890. 
THE VIOLIN WAS A FIDDLE. 


Dip Nor Cau Ir A DUIFFO- 


PRUGCAR, 


FLECHTER SAYS HE 


MORE TESTIMONY IN THE SUIT BROUGHT AGAINST THE 
DEALER—A DAMAGING ADVERTISEMENT ADMITTED IN 
EVIDENCE IN SPITE OF OBJECTION. 

The trial of the suit of Mrs. Minnie Paul Powell to re- 
cover $1,000 from Victor S, Flechter for his alleged false 
representations, by which she was induced to pay $500 for 
a violin worth $75, was continued in the Court of Common 
Pleas before Chief Justice Daly and a jury yesterday, the 
cross examination of Pierre A. Josephs, the most amusing 
and shrewdest witness in the case, being taken up where it 
had been dropped at adjournment Wednesday. 

Mr, Josephs fully sustained his reputation for coolness 
under the fire of cross examination established the day be- 
fore, and Mr. Benno Loewy, Flechter’s counsel, utterly 
failed in his more frantic than skillful efforts to confuse 
him. Mr. Josephs unkindly refused to become excited, and 
got the best of Mr. Loewy frequently, to the delight of the 
audience of violinists and dealers present—except those 


who were interested on Mr. Flechter’s side. 





Mr. Loewy had a very expansive smile when Mr. Josephs 
took his seat in the witness chair, and Flechter rubbed his 
hands in evident glee. A little plot had been prepared to 
bring about the discomfiture of the positive opinioned old 
violin maker and show him up as an expert by pretension 


Mr. Loewy advanced with his smile and with a 
On his direct ex 


only. 
violin which he held out to Mr. Josephs. 
amination Mr. Josephs had deliberately testified that the 
violin sold by Flechter for the use of Miss Maud Powell was 
not an old instrument, and that in his opinion it was worth 
$40 or $50. 

Handing the violin to Mr. Josephs, Mr. Loewy asked him 
with a triumphant look to say what it was, whether an old 
or a new instrument. Leaning back in the witness chair, 
Mr. Josephs said very slowly that he was not in the habit 
of passing judgment on violins without a price and never 
examined instruments outside of his atelier. 

Although baffled in his little scheme for the embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Josephs, Mr. Loewy thought he saw a loophole 
Did he understand that Mr. 
Josephs charged for examining instruments—was that 
what the witness intended to convey? Yes? Well, then— 
and Mr. Loewy glared triumphantly—was he paid for 
examining the Powell violin? Mr. Josephs admitted that 
he had been paid and Mr. Loewy’s triumph became very 
marked. He followed up the advantage he thought he 
had gained and wanted to know how much he had been 
paid. Again Mr. Josephs discomfited the lawyer, for he 
replied that he was paid $2.50, because he had a printed 
scale of charges for examining instruments, and his charge 
for instruments under $100 was $2.50. 

Loewy advanced to the attack. 


in the witness’ answer. 


Once more Mr. This 
time he wanted Mr. Josephs to test the tone of the instru- 
ment. Judge Daly wouldn’t have that, however, and when 
Mr. Loewy said he would pay the price for the examination 
of the instrument the judge declared he wouldn’t have any 
such mercantile transaction on the stand. Mr. Loewy gave 
up the attempt to get the best of Mr. Josephs, and said he 
thought there wasn’t anything else he wished to ask him 
about. 

There was not much satisfaction for Mr. Flechter in the 
next witness, George Gemunder, Jr., a violin maker of high 
standing. Mr. Gemunder was shown the Powell violin and 
declared it was a French modern instrument, and that 
if he owned it he would be glad to get $75 for it. On the 
cross examination Mr. Geminder was asked if he knew of 
the instances mentioned in his father’s book of eminent 
violin players having been deceived by violins of the elder 
Gemtnder’s make and having pronounced them to have 
been made by Stradivarius. Judge Daly sustained Mr. 
Johnson’s objection to this question and declared that the 
question was whether the instrument in suit could de- 
ceive an expert, and not whether any other instruments 
could do so. 

Mr. Johnson rested his case at the conclusion of Mr. 
Gemiunder’s testimony, and Mr. Loewy made a fervid open. 
ing, dwelling on the unfortunate position of a man opposed 
to a woman in a suit. 

Edward Mollenhauer, the violinist, was the 
called for Flechter. He had only heard the instrument 
once, and his testimony was of no value except as to the 
tone of the instrument. At the recess Mr. Mollenhauer 
played on the instrument, the judge having refused to let the 
performance take place on the witness chair, as Mr. Loewy 
wanted, and when court reconvened he announced that the 
bridge was no good, so that the tones of the instrument 
could not be brought out, and that the man who put the 
bridge in didn’t know how to play a violin. Its best tones 
could not be brought out in its present condition. ‘‘No,”’ 
said Mr. Johnson, ‘‘and we don’t believe they could ever 


first witness 


be brought out.”’ 

John P. Waters, an amateur collector of violins; Carl 
Richter, a performer, and L. M. Ruben, who had been Miss 
Powell’s manager, were the next witnesses, but their testi- 
mony might have been dispensed with for all the good it 
did Flechter. The first two were not shown to be experts, 
and Mr. Ruben didn’t know anything about the matter. 
Mr. Johnson did not waste time in cross examining them. 

Flechter himself then took the stand, and gave a some- 
what extended account of his career as a violinist before, 
in 1886, he went into business as a dealer. Mr. Flechter’s 
story of the sale of the violin differed materially from that 
told by Miss Powell and her mother. Never, never, he de- 
clared, had he represented that the violin was a Duiffoprug- 
car. He had sold the violin as a violin, but had told Miss 
Powell that if she wanted to call it anything, there was a 
label in it, and she could call it by the name on it. 

At this point Mr. Loewy wanted to know if Miss Powell 
had ever asked to have the violin taken back or exchanged, 
in accordance with a contract on the receipted bill, and 
when Flechter said she never had, he asked if he had made 
any attempt to break the contract. Judge Daly drew Mr. 
Loewy up with a short turn, declaring that the matter of 
the contract was not on trial. 

Flechter said he considered the violin worth $1,000, but 
that alterations had been made in it since it left his hands 
which affected its value. When asked if he had intended 
to defraud Mrs. or Miss Powell, Flechter’s dramatic but 
rather indirect answer was: ‘‘God forbid !”’ 





While being cross examined Flechter was very uneasy. 
Old Mr. Josephs and Knopf were looking at him with search- 
ing gaze. He had said on his direct examination that 
Josephs had begged him to make him his workman, but 
that he had refused. The testimony made Mr. Josephs very 
angry, and as he looked at Flechter his hatred of him was 
apparent. Finally Flechter turned to the judge and com- 
plained that Josephs and Knopf were trying to discom- 
The judge said they mustn’t do it, and Mr. 


pose tim. 
Loewy tried to make the most of the incident. 

‘*When you sold that violin to Mrs. Powell,’’ asked Mr. 
Johnson, ‘did you believe it to be a genuine Duiffoprug- 


car?* 

‘‘1 now believe it to be a genuine Duiffoprugcar,’’ replied 
Flechter. 

After a few questions, which got Flechter’s mind off of 
Duiffoprugear, Mr. Johnson suddenly produced a little 
pamphlet containing press notices of Miss Poweli and an 
advertisement of Flechter’s on the cover. Flechter said the 
advertisement was authorized by him, and Mr. Johnson 
read, although Mr. Loewy tried hard to keep the extract 
from being marked in evidence, as follows : 

‘Mr. Flechter has already developed the most desirable 
class of trade in the United States. * * * The following 
celebrated violinists in this country have made their selec- 
tions from Mr. Flechter’s collections: Mr. Willis Nowell, of 
Boston, a magnificent Andreas Guarnerius; Mr. John F. 
Rhodes, of Philadelphia, a fine Joseph Guarnerius; Mr. 
Walter Behrens, of New York, a magnificent Stradivarius ; 
Mr. Max Bendix 
orchestra), a magnificent Stradivarius; Mr. Michael Ban- 
ner, one of the first soloists in this country, a fine Andreas 
Amati; Miss Maud Powell, our first and leading lady 
violinist, a magnificent specimen of Gaspar Prugar.’’ 

This advertisement was printed subsequent to the sale of 


(concertmeister Theodore Thomas’ 


the violin to Mrs. Powell. 

As Mr. Loewy had no more witnesses ready, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until to-day. 

Mr. Josephs lingered after the adjournment, making sun- 
dry uncomplimentary remarks about Flechter. Flechter 
did not care to meet the irate old man, and stuck by the 
side of his counsel. Josephs went outside the court room 
and waited, pacing up and down and declaring that he 
wanted to speak to Flechter. The interview did not take 
place, because Flechter was conducted through another 
court room to the elevator, into which he stepped with 
evident relief that Josephs had not noticed his departure. 


New York “ Times,’ December 20, 1890. 
BRANDED AS A FALSIFIER, 


AGAINST FLECHTER, DEALER IN “OLD 


VIOLINS.” 


DAMAGES 


MRS. MINNIE PAUL POWELL WINS HER SUIT AGAINST rHE 


PERSON WHO SOLD HER A FIDDLE FOR A GENUINE DUIF- 


FOPRUGCAR. 


It took the jury in the Court of Common Pleas, before 
Chief Justice Daly, less than one hour yesterday to arrive 
at a conclusion regarding Victor S. Flechter, dealer in ‘‘old 
violins” at 23 Union-sq., in Mrs. Minnie Paul Powell’s suit 
which has occupied the attention of the court for three 
days. Mrs. Powell asked for damages because she had been 
induced by Flechter to pay $500 for a violin which experts 


on x 


said they would be glad to get $75 for if it was their prop- 
erty. This precious old fiddle was represented to Mrs. 
Powell, so she and her daughter, Miss Maud Powell, the 
violinist, testified, as a genuine Gaspard Duiffoprugcar, and 
so valuable that it could be sold at any time for $1,000. 

The story told by Mrs. Powell and her daughter on the 
stand was short and to the point, and every sentence of 
their testimony struck right home against Flechter, who 
sat fidgeting at the end of the counsels’ table. Flechter 
himself, when called on to testify, shouted ‘*God forbid!” 
when asked if he had intended to defraud Mrs. Powell, em- 
phasized his statements by adding ‘So help me God!” and 
assumed the air which a virtuous dealer persecuted by en- 
vious rivals would be apt to wear. 

It didn’t 
men in the jury box, and they were not to be deceived by 


work. There were twelve sensible business 


And, accordingly, Victor S. Flechter, 
at 23 Union-sq., 


any bombastic show. 
dealer in ‘old 


” 


violins has now a 
verdict of $345 standing against him on the records of the 
Court of Common Pleas in favor of Mrs. Minnie Paul 
Powell, and that verdict, according to the judge’s charge, 
was only reached through the belief that Victor S. Flechter 
had deceived Mrs. Powell and made misrepresentations to 
her regarding the sham Duiffoprugcar violin. When the 
verdict was brought in Flechter’s face became rosy red and 
he looked as if he would like to crawl under the table. The 
judge had charged in effect that the jury must find either 
that Mrs. and Miss Powell had lied or else that Flechter had 
lied. To sit before twelve men in a jury box and be 
branded by them as a liar, Flechter’s demeanor plainly 
showed, is not a pleasant experience. 

Benno Loewy, who had throughout the trial jumped 
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about in front of the witnesses on the other side and vainly 
ittempted to confuse them, was not present when the ver- 
dict was given. His associate asked the judge for a stay 
ef 30 days, which he got, and Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Powell’s 
lawyer, asked for an extra allowance and was given 5 per 
cent. Then Judge Daly thanked the jury for their services, 
The friends of 


and Miss Powell crowded around them, and Pierre A. 


dismissed them, and left the court room. 
Mrs. 
Josephs, the old violin maker who so cordially despises 
Flechter, was so delighted with the result that he entirely 
forgot his desire to meet Flechter and express his mind to 
him. 

Judge Daly’s charge to the jury was an unbiased and 
plain statement of the law. The judge’s careful attempt to 
make it perfectly fair and unprejudiced only brought out 
more strongly the parts that of necessity bore heavily on 
Flechter. Judge Daly first showed the jury what a different 
position Mrs. Powell was in from the position she would 
have occupied had she held a written guaranty that the in- 
strument Duiffoprugear. The plaintiff's 
statement, and that of her daughter, was that Flechter had 


was a genuine 
declined to give this written guaranty, but asserted that 
the instrument was a genuine Duiffoprugcar, while Flech 
ter, on the other hand, said that he would not guarantee 
the instrument as genuine. If the plaintiff had been given a 
written guaranty of the genuineness of the instrument, all 
she would have had to prove would have been that the in- 
strument was not genuine. Not having this guaranty she 
not only must prove that it was not a genuine instrument 
ind not worth the amount paid for it, but that Flechter 
«new the fact or that he had no reason to believe it was 
not genuine, and, with the intention of getting $500 for it, 
stated what he knew to be not true, and that she relied 
upon the statement, and that in addition she was damaged 
by it. 

lhe first question for the jury to consider, Judge Daly 
ontinued, was whether the representations as charged were 
made. Asto this, there was a direct conflict between the 
seen them on the stand, and this 
The jury had 


parties. The jury had 
was ordinarily considered the best evidence. 
the right to look at the witnesses on the stand and the way 
their testimony was given, to conclude which was telling 


the truth. However, if it was concluded that the repre- 
tations were made, the plaintiff must still prove that 
y were false, that the violin was not a Duiffoprugcar, 


In answer to the question 


ind that it wasn’t worth $1,000. 
of a juror, Judge Daly stated that if a verdict was found for 
the plaintiff the damages should be the difference between 
the value of the instrument and what Mrs. Powell had paid 
for it 

[t became evident when the trial was resumed yesterday 
morning that Benno Loewy had exhausted his artillery the 
Flechter was recalled and was shown on cross 


entry in his book in which he had put 


iy before 
examination the 


down the violin sold to Miss Powell as a ‘ Duiffoprugcar.” 


He said that he would enter an imitation Stradivarius on 
his books as a *Strad.,”’ so that he could identify it. Miss 
Powell was recalled in rebuttal of Flechter’s testimony. 


She declared that it was not true that Flechter had said to 
er mother in her presence that he did not know what the 
nstrument was. 

‘Is it true,’’ Mr. 
warned your 


on its label?’ 


Johnson asked, ‘that he, in your pres 


ence, mother against buying an instrument 


‘No, he never said any such thing.’”’ 


‘What did he say in regard to the maker of this instrn 
ment ?’’ 
lle said that it was Duiffoprugcar, and pointed to the 


ibel as a proof and said that it was a rare old instrument, 


reat chance for me, and went on talking about its value, 


ts age and its rarity.”’ 
in answer to a question by a juror as to why the contract 


the return of the instrument had not been kept, and to 


what opportunity Flechter had been given to rectify the 


wrong, Miss Powell replied : « Flechter had a chance to make 


the matter all right. In the first place, I told my musical 
went all about it. He lived in the same building with 
Mr. Flechter, and told him of it. So, when I went to Mr. 


hiechter to pay a sma)}) bill he broached the subject, and 
id: ‘Oh, I am very much grieved that you sheuld be- 
cond-rate dealer like Knopf in preference to my 

word.’ I said: ‘Well, I become convinced that you have 
not done the right thing by me.’ He said: ‘ Haven’t I 


This was within a week after | 


about the instrument—two years 


ilways treated you well ?’ 
from Knopf 


found out 
” 

after its purchase. 
In the yesterday Flechter was made to say, ‘I 


What he said was, 


** Times’”’ 
ow believe be a Duiff rcar,"’ 
iow believe it to be a MVuliloprugear. 


lL never believed it to be a Duiffoprugcar.”’ 


Judson, an employé of the Sterling Organ Factory at 
was struck by atrain near Turkey Hill Tuesday morning 
j He was thrown down a 60 foot embankment. 


PURCHASER WANTED—A solvent piano and organ business in 
a arge trade,in a prosperous Eastern sec- 


Dwight H 
lerby 4 ne 


é splendid condition, with 


n, and with bright prospects, wants a partner to purchase a cash inter 
Address ** Purchaser,’ care of this paper. 

PLANO salesman, who can hold his present position on increased pay, 

+ wishes, for personal reasons, to make a change, No choice as to 

Wonld take a sub-agency in a fairly good territory on a contin- 

“2. wu. GCG.” Courier, 25 East Fourteenth- 


locality 


gent salary office Musicai 


st., New York city 








S. T. GORDON. 











End of an Influential Factor in the Piano 
Trade— Far Reaching Effects of His 
Death. 





HATEVER may prove of interest in a biographi- 
W cal sketch covering the career of the late S. T. 
ultimate effects 
immediate 


Gordon becomes subordinate to the 
which his death will exercise and the 
anxieties and financial operations it will influence 
upon certain groups of men in the piano trade of 
New York. The late Mr. Gordon was in many re- 
spects a most remarkable personality, but in nothing 
did he loom up so great as in his commanding inter- 
ests in the directions animadverted to and the colos- 
sal proportions of the transactions conducted by him, 
although he was successful in diverting attention from 
his methods by discretion and a certain command of 
respect which either his speech or his silence in- 
stilled whenever he was approached for information. 

Mr. Gordon's father was a musician at Exeter, 
N. H., and in this town, the place of his birth, young 
Gordon, who had studied music, piano and organ, 
superseded his father as organist in the largest 
church. He finally drifted to Hartford and went into 
the music business, where as late as 1854 he had a 
store corner of Main and Church streets. An agree- 
ment between the late Oliver Ditson and Gordon re- 
sulted in his opening an establishment here and re- 
moving to this city, where for a long time he con- 
trolled the Ditson publications, but a disagreement 
resulted in a division of interests, and the firm of 
Gordon & Berry, 297 Broadway, was conducted by Mr. 
Gordon until he dissolved partnership with T. 5. 
Berry and started on his own account, and subse- 
quently controlled the whole business, then located 
at 706 Broadway. Here he*was instrumental, among 
other things, in making the George Prince organ a 
universal favorite in the trade and virtually building 
up that Buffalo institution. Mr. Prince died in the 
spring of this year, in Buffalo, old and blind. 

Mr. Gordon’s name became thoroughly identified 
in all circles of the land 
through the Richardson piano method and the con- 
troversy that sprung up about the copyright. Nathan 


the musical and trade 


Richardson, a young man who was teaching music in 
Boston, compiled a piano instruction book for Gor- 
don, which was published as Richardson’s method. 
He was sent to Germany shortly afterward by an 
older brother (George W. Richardson, an old printer, 
still in the employ of the Oliver Ditson Company, in 
Boston), and while over there got up a piano method 
for Ditson, 

The first $500 paid by Ditson to Richardson's wife 
covered the expenses of bringing his corpse to this 
country, for Richardson contracted some disease in 
Germany and died there before he had an opportunity 
to realize what a mint of money his book would rep- 
resent, Over $115,000 has up to date been paid to 
Mrs. Richardson as royalty. When the copyright ex- 
pired the work reverted to Mrs, Richardson, but Gor- 
don continued to publish Gordon's « Richardson ” and 
the firm sells it in large quantities as one of its staple 
publications. A round $1,000,000 has been made by 
publishers and music dealers out of the Richardson 
methods; in fact, good authority asserts that this 
sum represents the publishers’ profits alone. 

Mr. Gordon subsequently required larger quarters 
and removed to 13 East Fourteenth-st., the present 
location, where his eldest son, Hamilton S., was taken 
into partnership and,the firm of S. T. Gordon & Son 
established. The business grew rapidly and now con- 
sists of the sheet music publication department, mu- 
sical merchandise and piano and organ departments 
and a piano factory. The second son was established 
in Chickering Hall, the late Mr. Gordon having as- 
sumed contro) of the renting department of the busi- 
ness of Chickering & Sons, and it is reported, although 
we are not prepared to substantiate it, that the whole 
retail business of Chickering & Sons became the prop- 
erty of Mr, Gordon shortly before his fatal illness. As 
a fact, Mr. William A. Gordon is in the Chickering 
warerooms conducting a business of his own inter- 
dependent upon the Chickering business, and the 
transactions are nearly all in new Chickering pianos 
from the Chickering factory. 


Mr. Gordon was in his Tist year, his birth dating 





September 22, 1820.° He leaves a.widow and five 
children, two married daughters—one in England, the 
other in Trinidad, Col.—Miss Kittie Gordon, Mr. Ham- 
ilton S. and Mr. William A. He died on Thursday, 
December 18, at his residence, Parkville, L. I., near 
Brooklyn, and the funeral on Sunday afternoon was 
largely attended, quite a number of piano men, among 
whom was Mr. Gildemeester, being present (Mr, Frank 
Chickering was detained at his home by illness, but 
sent a floral tribute). Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, conducted the services, and the interment 
took place at Greenwood, where for many years Mr. 
Gordon had owned a large plot. 


Immediate Effects. 

Mr. Gordon died intestate and his affairs will go 
into the hands of an administrator or administrators, 
to be appointed by the Surrogate of Kings County. 
At least such is the usual legal procedure. It now 
depends largely upon the character or nature of the 
transactions between Gordon and the Chickering firm 
and other firms in the piano line as to the immediate 
effect of his death. It is claimed in some trade cir- 
cles that Gordon is a creditor of various piano houses 
to the amount of, a least, $500,000, which claim will 
now be placed in the hands of an administration, 
which cannot, from its very nature, conduct any 
negotiations except such as are based upon a settle- 
ment of the Gordon claims for the purpose of wind- 
ing up and dividing the estate. As the matter pro- 
gresses it will be reported in these columns. 

Mr. Gordon was one of the most charitable men 
that ever belonged to the music trade, his annual an- 
onymous gifts to the poor amounting to about $20,- 
000. How large the estate is no one can at present 
tell or discover. Guesses have been made on Four- 
teenth-st and the square during the past few days 
running all the way between $200,000 and $5,000,000 
and many intermediate sums, but much depends on 
the future conduct of his business, which is very 
profitable, and the manner in which the piano debtors 


will meet the claims against them. 











WILLIAM PENN LINCOLN. 











T is with sincere grief and regret that we announce 
the death of Mr. Wm. P. Lincoln, after a long and 
painful illness. 

In the whole catalogue of retail salesmen in the 
United States there is no name better known and 
more fayorably known. 

“Lincoln dead ? It doesn’t seem possible,” will go 
all throughout the old members of the trade. For 
there were few men who were so widely acquainted, 


who were so well liked, as Mr. Lincoln. There was 


about him a peculiar charm—a peculiar attractiveness 
that made him friends with all people who came in 


contact with him. 
A gentleman, a salesman, a musician, a business 
man, a friend—everyone who has ever had the pleas- 


ure of knowing him will feel a personal loss now that 


he has gone. 
And it is the more \sad, the more cruel, that he 


should have passed away at a time when he had 
reached the very zenith of his career—when, for the 
first time in his life, he had surroundings and oppor- 
tunities to show what really constituted his merits. 

For the details of his life we present the following 
few facts. 

He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1838. His 
father was a music teacher there, and the family 
moved to Pittsburgh in 1845, only to stay a year, 
when they all went to Boston. Here Mr. Lincoln en- 
tered the celebrated Brimmer School, from which he 
graduated with the highest honors. 

In 1852 he entered the piano business and served 
his apprenticeship, leaving his trade in 1854 and en- 
gaging with the old Tenny Carpet Company, which 
then had warerooms over the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road station. He subsequently taught music until 
1862, at which time he enlisted in the Union army, 
and, as a result of his superior mechanical knowl- 
edge, became a member of the engineer corps at- 
tached to the headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac, : 

He made a notable record in the discharge of his 
military duties, and in or about 1866 he became iden- 
tified with the firm of Chickering & Sons, with whom 
he remained until 1889. In November, 1889, he en- 
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gaged with Steinway & Sons and was with them at 
the time of his death. 

Mr, Lincoln was a man of a retiring, taciturn dispo- 
sition, who won a legion of friends through his varied 
personal attractions, his knowledge of human nature 
and his steadfast attachment to anyone that was ad- 
mitted to the pleasure of his personal friendship. 
While he was to all intents and purposes unemo- 
tional, his likes and dislikes for persons were clearly 
outlined and never varied from. 

To be his friend was to be the friend of an excep- 
tional man—a man of esthetic culture, a musician, 4 
soldier, a gentleman, and a man in every best sense 
of the word. His knowledge of pianos and his knowl- 
edge of acoustics were unusual. 

This is of necessity but a hurried sketch of the man, 
but we will have more matter later. 

Lincoln is dead—it is too bad ! too bad! 








THE ASSOCIATION. 
—_——_@—__— 

66 OUR paper is a nine hour paper,” said a piano 

manufacturer to us on Monday, and we asked 
him to give us his reason for the assertion. “ Be- 
cause you do not uphold the association,” was the 
reply. The MUSICAL COURIER is not published in the 
interest of any association, but in the interest of the 
associated piano manufacturers and the associated 
organ manufacturers and all other associated and 
non-associated firms and individuals doing a legiti- 
mate business in the music trades. We never advo- 
cated nine hours, Never, Nota line in this paper is 
in existence to show it. We never refused to uphold 
the association, but we consider it proper and just 
not to withhold the news that could possibly be 
gathered for publication on so important a question. 
That is all. 

Some people thought it wrong for us to publish the 
news, but if they were in the newspaper business they 
would look at this question as we do, unless they did 
not care to be ranked among the progressive modern 
newspaper men. The association is, for all practical 
purposes, a secret organization, for it furnishes no 
opportunities to newspaper men to secure the reports 
of its proceedings except such short reports as are 
given out by the secretary. These reports are natu- 
rally all favorable to the society and would be excellent 
matter for an official organ of association, but are not 
essentially valuable for a newspaper that represents 
the whole American piano industry. There are about 
25 or less members of the association, counting 
interests as members, but there are 125 piano manu- 
facturing firms in the United States, and to give to 
these and to the hundreds of firms interested in each, 
directly and indirectly, all the news is of much greater 
importance to this paper than the publication of mea- 
gre reports of proceedings subject to the censorship 
of the association. 

The question of sympathy or antipathy to the asso- 
ciation does not enter for discussion. Nine or ten 
hours do not affect our position. All we want is the 
“news,” and when we are debarred from getting the 
“‘news ” it is equal to a dismissal of the question. If 
the association does not recognize the press what 
support can it expect from the press? All the items 
published by the association appeared first in the 
dailies, consequently they were no longer news items 
for a weekly. The association refused to take into its 
confidence its greatest and best friend—the press. 


Force itself into a false 
Of course not. 


What is the press to do? 
position by begging for recognition ? 
A newspaper that would make such a step would and 
should be scorned. 

The association will hold its first annual meeting 
in January and will probably re-elect Mr. Wheelock 
president. The other officers seem to decline further 
service on the score of loss of time. 

What the final outcome will be it is impossible to 
say, but we are prepared to state that for one set of 
members of an association to conduct their factories 
on a nine hours’ basis and another set to conduct 
theirs on a ten hours’ basis is an impossibility. The 
one set might as well work on a silver basis while the 
other works on a gold basis. It cannot be done. 








~The Fort Wayne Organ Company's employés last night held a meet 
ing at which the following officers were elected: President, Edward 
French; vice-president, George Haswell; treasurer, H. C. Lehnert; 
financial , P. N. McGuire ; recording secretary, G. S. Williams ; 
trustees, M. Kimmel, J. Kimmel, J. Selkman; inner guard, J. Ryan. 
The ae which is ery be year old, has 65 Senges | in good stand- 
ing. Its purposes are mutual benefit to its members, and it is prosperous 
aokth money in the treasury.--Fort Wayne “ Press,” “Seis [ 





PETE AND NED. 


HAT do you think now? 
W Here’s the acme of absurdity, the pinnacle of 
ignorance, the very height of folly ! 

What do you think it is? Is it criminal ignorance, 
is it sheer stupidity, is it a scheme or what is it? 

Ned McEwen has been engaged by Gil. 

Just think of it, NED McEwen. 

Why, the man is now out on bail, having been 
charged with fraud, which charge, if pressed, might 
send him to jail for the rest of his natural or unnatu- 
ral life. 

He says that he isn’t going to stay much about New 
York city just after New Year's. The present District 
Attorney, Mr. John R. Fellows, will retire from office 
on December 31, to be succeeded by Mr. Delancy 
Nicholl, and a whole batch of « pigeon-holed ” indict- 
ments and criminal cases will be re-sorted and some 
acted upon. ; 

That’s why Ned McEwen, all round stenciler, now 
liable under charges to time in State’s 
prison, will not be seen much of in New York city 
after December 31. 

Where then will he be ? 
for Gildemeester. 

McEwen-Chickering—Chickering-McEwen. 

Shades of good, honest, old Jonas look down and 


serve 


He will be “on the road” 


weep ! 





OME weeks ago we published an item referring to 
a probable change in the Knight-McClure Music 


Company, of Denver. Should the change be effected 
Mr. W. W. Knight and his son Jean would probably 
start a business in Denver, to be called W. W. Knight 
& Son, while Mr. George Campbell would conduct a 
piano and organ business, under some title analogous 
to the one now in use, provided he would not push 
his own name to the fore. Under the present system 
the stockholders of the KnightMcClure -Music Com- 
pany allow a small salary only to the active members 
of the company, and as the dividends on the stock 
this year were 10 per cent, and, later on, 12% per 
cent., making 22% per cent., the managing stock- 
holders cannot afford to continue on the basis of the 
They might as well do such effective work for 
There 


past. 
themselves as do it for outside stockholders. 
is room in Denver for all who can get on top. 


The Codonophone. 
HE codonophone (bell music) is a new instru- 
ment designed asa substitute for chimes in the theatre. 
It consists of a series of metal tubes, which, under the 





action of a blow, enter into vibration and render sounds 
analogous to those of bells. 

Mr. Gailhard, the director of the Paris Opera House, when 
he mounted the ballet named ‘‘Le Réve,’’ the first repre- 
sentation of which took place last June, obtained from a 
manufacturer in England a sufficient number of tubes to 
form a true chime that imitated bells quite well and gave 
forth sounds of a very satisfactory purity. 

These tubes are of brass, and of a uniform diameter of 144 
inch and a thickness of one-tenth of an inch. Their length 
varies according to the note to be obtained, and is deter- 
mined by means of an iron rod that traverses the tube at 
each of itsextremities, and is riveted externally on each side. 

Mr. Lacape, a Parisian piano manufacturer, with these 
new elements constructed for the opera house a true musi- 
cal instrument formed of twenty-five tubes and having a 
range of two octaves (from do to do, key of sol). The 
heavy hammers that strike each tube have an escapement. 
They are set in action by means of a keyboard and of a 
mechanism analogous to that of a piano. The playing of 


this instrument is a very simple and easy matter. 


The lowest note is given by a tube 6 feet long that. 


weighs about 8 pounds and is equivalent, as to sound, to a 
bell weighing 176 pounds. The other tubes gradually 
diminish in length and weight up to the twenty-fifth, which 
is 3 feet in length and is equivalent to a bell weighing 72 
pounds. The tubes collectively weigh about 220 pounds 
and are equivalent to a chime of bells weighing from 3,300 
to 4,400 pounds. 

The codonophone, as now established, is capable of re- 
placing what is called the sharp village chime. Although 
we thus succeed in producing sounds like those of bells, it 
must not be concluded from this that, as regards intensity 
and range of sound, we can succeed by this means in re- 
placing those made in the open air. 

In order to produce sounds analogous to those of large 
bells it might be possible to use tubes of great length and 
wide diameter. This, in fact, is the method employed at 
the Bayreuth Theatre in Richard Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal,’’ but 
in order to reinforce the sound large counterbass cords 








and tam-tams are made to vibrate in unison, while the tubes 
are struck with hammers. In the ‘* Rheingold” of the 
same author an endeavor has likewise been made to im- 
itate the sound of bells by means of a heavy chord that is 
made to vibrate within a sonorous box. 

Again, we may mention a powerful chime composed of 
large brunze tam-tams, which is installed in the new Burg 
Theatre of Vienna. 

In the opera theatre, in order to produce the sound of 
large bells in ‘‘Patrie,’’ they use Mr. Sox’s bell, which 
weighs but 15 pounds and gives the same note as an ordi- 
nary bell of several thousand pounds. This is formed of a 
sheet of brass six one-hundredths of an inch in thickness, 
made with the 


several concavities have been 


But, in order to reinforce the sound and prolong 


in which 
hammer. 
the vibrations of this bell it is necessary at the same time 
to produce the same note in unison with saxhorns, while an 
ordinary 220 pound bell gives it also, but two octaves 
higher. 

We shall recall the fact, apropos of this, that, according 
to what is generally admitted, the number of vibrations of 
a bell varies in inverse ratio of the cube root of its weight, 
that is to say that the latter increases very rapidly with the 
lowness of the sound. As bells are always very heavy and 
pretty high priced, relatively to the note that they give, 
we may see how advantageous it is to be able to produce 
the same note with lighter instruments, such as metal 
tubes, especially in a theatre, where we have no need of 
the same intensity of sound as in the open air.—‘ Scientific 


American.”’ 








Tables of Importance. 

OR the month ending October 31, 1890, the 
F custom house reports give $148,288 as the value of 
musical instruments imported as against $200,967 for the 
same time in 1889. For the 10 months ending October 31, 
1890, we imported $1,450,593, as against $1,398,169 for the 
same time in 1889. 

In October, 1890, 1,519 organs valued at $86,338 were 
exported, as against 868 valued at $62,540 for the same 
time in 1889, while the 10 months ending October 31, 1890, 
show 10,383 organs valued at $657,959 as exported, as 
against 8,424 valued at $576,819 for the same time in 
1889. 

Forty-nine pianos valued at $15,193 were exported during 
October, 1890, as against 61 valued at $24,640 in 1889, while 
for the 10 months, 537 pianos valued at $172,674 were 
exported as against 450 valued at $154,231 for the same 
time in 1889. 

All other and parts thereof amount to $13,458 in October, 
1890, against $13,540 in 1889; for the 10 months, $122,601 
in 1890 against $107,613 in 1889. 





A Clever Advertisement. 
é hghee is howa prominent firm and agent of the 


Decker pianos makes its announcement in a large 


Western daily paper: 

DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN ANTIQUE OAK. 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN MAHOGANY, 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN FIGURED ASH 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN BURL WALNUT 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN POLISHED EBONY. 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN MOTTLED WALNUT 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN BURL ASH. 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN ROSEWOOD. 
DECKER BROS. PIANOS IN ENGLISH OAK 


DECKER BROS. BABY GRAND PIANOS. 


DECKER BROS. PARLOR GRAND PIANOS. 


These pianos are the highest type of the manufacturer's skill and are the 
nearest approach to the ideal perfection yet attained by any maker. 


We call this effective work and bound to attract the atten- 


tion of the people. 








New Incorporations. 
HE Nelson Piano Manufacturing Company, of Muske- 
Ten per 
cent. of the capital stock is paidin and the company will at once erect a 


gon, has been organized with a capital stock of $200,000. 
three story brick building on Muskegon Heights. The officers are as fol 
lows: C. D. Nelson, H. W. Nel- 
son, of Grand Rapids, secretary and treasurer. D. 
Nelson, C. L. Farreljand A. J. Wolf. Mr. Wolf is a dealer in Muskegon. 
72 ¢ 
The Henning Piano Company, of New York, has been incorporated to 


The corporation has a capital stock of 


Farral, vice-president ; 
The directors: C. 


president; C. L 


manufacture pianos and organs. 
$3,000 and its trustees are Christian H. Henning, Freeborn G. Smith, Sr., 


Stewart L. Woodford, Alexander §. Bacon, Freeborn G. Smith, Jr., and 
A. J. Powell. 

Henning Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated 
to manufacture musical instruments and publish musical literature ; capi- 
tal stock, $5,000 ; incorporators, John E. Henning, William S. Harpel and 


Harry F, Carson. 


*** 





—We are happy to congratulate one of the most readable of our con- 
temporaries and one of the most esteemed of our exchanges, the Chicago 
** America,”’ upon the production of a particularly handsome issue, which 
they cal] a “* Special holiday number.” 

—Olmstead’s piano store at Leamington, Mich., was damaged to the 
extent of $800 by fire recently. Mr. Olmstead, who lived over his store, 
had a narrow escape from being burned to death, He was asleep and 
was aroused just in time to get out alive. 

—The Henricks Music Company, of Pittsburgh, have made arrange- 
ments with the owners of the Hussey Building, next to the post office in 
Pittsburgh, to occupy the same after the completion of improvements 
which will be made ona large scale. 
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A. B, Chase Circular. 


To Our Agents and Patrons : 


WwW’ are about closing the most prosperous 
year in our history. Our agents all over the coun- 
try have helped to make it thus prosperous by bringing the 
merits of our goods to the notice of the public. 
We hereby return our sincere thanks to each and all of 
them for their hearty co-operation and good will. We also 


to beg their pardon for the annoyance caused them 


many times in the past four months by our inability to fill 


esire 


We assure you that it was a greater 
that we were 


the orders promptly 


innoyance to us than it could be to you 
| to keep many of our customers waiting a month or 
ifter 
lhe new addition to our factory, which was commenced 


was not seasoned out thoroughly enough 


lice 
more orders were received before we could fill them. 
n February last, 
to put fine piano work in until August 1. 
ide piano such as ours we have to do all the work on 
the slow process, giving ample time for all parts to season 


ind settle, and the many coats of varnish plenty of time to 


In making a high 


harden, so that pianos commenced about August 1 will not 
This will explain why 


despite 


¢ done until January or February. 
you have had to wait so long for your goods, 
the fact that we worked our full force 12 hours per day. 
Now a word about the coming year. With our increased 
room and equipment we shall be able to turn out an aver- 
of 125 pianos per We shall run 
trongly as possible through the dull months of January 
1 February with the purpose to get enough pianos ahead 
«ck so as to hold pianos for at least a month longer 
ihan we have heretofore done, to give them more time to 
and to final tone regulating 


ind a final tuning more than we have ever done before. 


month. our force as 


give a action and 
lo our agents who have long handled our pianos we want 
you will in the future find them better than ever. 

t-class dealers in unoccupied territory—and none 


to Say 

lo fir 
others need apply—we wish to say, you do not know what 
ou are missing and will not until you try them. 


In conclusion, we say we have no ambition to make the 


t pianos of any factory in America, nor to be 500 or 
100 pianos behind our orders, but our aim and our ambi- 
tion is to make a piano that shall be excelled by none. 
Whether we accomplish our aim we leave for our agents to 


me goes on. 


Wishi you all a Merry Christmas and a happy and 


perous New Year, we remain, Sincerely yours, 


Tue A. B. Cuase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


The Colby Pianos in Mexico. 
HE Colby Piano Campany lately shipped two 
to the city of Mexico. The pianos when boxed 
The duty which will be paid at 


pian 5S 
weighed 890 pounds each. 
Vera Cruz is 20 cents per pound, gross weight, or $356 on 


the two pianos. Add to this the cost of New York exchange 


in the city of Mexico, which at the present time is 35 per 


cent., and one can compare the difference in the cost of a 


Colby piano in the city of Erie and a Colby piano in the city 
4 Mexico, and can appreciate the privilege we enjoy in 
living in a country where every family can own a piano and 
, musical education is not confined to the few who are 


rie Herald,” 


Mr. Field Suspects. 


FIELD, secretary of the Jesse 


RO. A 
French Piano and Organ Company, 902 Olive-st., 


called at the office of Chief of Detectives Desmond this 
r and asked the assistance of the department in 

iting a missing girl. Mr. Field says that for several 
mths he has had in hisemploy at his residence, 3059 
iss-ave., a servant girl named Maggie Herz. Two weeks 
terday morning the girl went to Mrs. Field and 

i that she was sick and would go to see Dr. Jennings, 
enth-st and Franklin-ave., after which, in case she felt 


ter, she would go to the home of her aunt, Mrs. 
at 817 Montgomery-st. 
She failed to 


nt word to Mrs, Ruck’s asking when Maggie would 


return that day. A week passed and Mrs. 


e able to be out. She found that the girl had not been at 
place Inquiry of her sister, Lena Herz, who is em- 
ployed at 1531 South Broadway, elicited a similar response. 
Mr. Field then went to the office of Dr. Jennings, who in- 
sted that he knew nothing of the young woman’s where 
ibouts. Thus far the affair is wrapped in mystery, and Mr. 


ears foul play 


missing girl is 19 years old, small in stature 


a rhe 


Jones. 








and with dark complexion. A small black wart is quite 
noticeable on her lower lip. A headquarters detective has 
been put to work on the case, though as yet nothing sub- 


stantiating the foul play theory has been obtained.—St. 


Louis ‘‘ Post-Dispatch.”’ 








Short Hours for Organ Builders. 
HE granting of the nine hour day, with ten 


hours’ pay, by the church organ manufacturers of 
Reading was the cause of much enthusiasm and many con- 
gratulations among the 250 church organ builders who 
assembled in Wells Memorial Hall Saturday night. 

The employers and all who had aided the workmen in 
obtaining the reduction in hours of labor were given three 
cheers, and it was unanimously resolved that the daily 
hours of labor should be reduced in every church organ 
factory in this State. 

In furtherance of this object a union was formed and 
officers elected. Every organ factory in and around Boston 
was represented, and it was determined that the constitu- 
tion of the union should make a*reduction of the hours of 
labor obligatory.—Boston ‘‘ Herald,’? December 15. 








Was This Bryant? 

PROMINENT music dealer in this city, who 

for convenience may be called Jones, had a singular 
experience not long ago about a new suit of clothes. A 
leading merchant tailor, who for convenience may be called 
Smith, informed him that he had a customer for a suit of 
clothes who lived out West and could not be measured, 
but agreed to have Jones measured in his stead, as they 
were of the same size, and to accept any suit that would fit 
Thereupon Jones consented to be measured and 
afterward paid several visits to the tailor to have the suit 
fitted on him. 
tricity of the tailor’s customer, but said very little about 
the matter until his last visit, when he asked Smith how he 


He was very much amused at the eccen- 


was going to charge that fellow for the suit of clothes. 
Smith said that the price was $80, whereat Jones laughed 

heartily, and told him that he wouldn’t give $8 for it, and 

Soon afterward Jones received a birthday 


went away. 


present from the wife of his bosom. It was inclosed in a 
large pasteboard box, and he approached it with consider- 
able curiosity. Opening it, he found the identical suit of 
clothes that Smith had made and which he had rated at $8. 
His wife had played a clever trick to get him a suit of 
tailor made clothing without his knowing it, and her pres- 
ent, like nine out of ten of wives’ presents, was useless and 


a mere waste of money.—Chicago ‘* Mail.”’ 








The Chimney Gave Way. 


4 PIANO THROUGH A WINDOW RESULTS 
IN DISASTER. 





An Errort To GET 


“V17HOA, dere? Pull der rope! Pull dat dare 
rope, I tell you!” 

Crack! Crack! 

“It's purty near dere. Give a lunge dere, you George 
Washington Curtis! Steady, now. Pull sideways dere, 
you yeller, pumpkin colored Edgar Allen Simpson !”” 

Crack, crack! The warning is repeated. 

It am a-comin’ 


‘All tergedder, now!—— Whoopee! 


right——” 
C-r-a-c-k! Swish, kerboom! 

‘‘ Lookee out, she am a-comin’!”’ 

But the warning, like good advice, came too late to accom- 
plish the end for which it was intended. T. Babington 
Macauley Jones got his toe mashed, his hand peeled and his 
temper spoiled; Mr. A. W. T. Jack Kicks, in attempting to 
escape from the impending danger, fell in the gutter. Mrs. 
Julianna Mackey went into hysterics and bashfully threw her 
dainty apron over her head. 

This scene took piace in front of 1325 Lucas-ave., a 
highly classic neighborhood, which is penetrated, wonder- 
ful to say, by a cable railway, and now and then by a police- 
man. The colored people live therein delightful simplicity. 
The causes of the trouble were a piano and a weak chimney. 
The steps leading to the second story of 1325 are aristocra- 
tically narrow, and a piano would not go up. The only way 
to get the unwieldy thing in the house was by the window 
A pulley rope fastened to an old chimney was put 
into operation. When the rope was tied around the piano 
the colored man in charge ordered his assistants to haul in. 


route. 








They did haul in, and with it brought the chimney, leaving 
the piano a total wreck. 

Sergeant Dawson and Officers Johnson and French, of the 
Third District, heard the racket raised by the piano’s fall 
and the negro’s shout and immediately repaired to the 
scene. Widow George Washington McKee is not fond of 
blue coats. She had seen from the corners of her eyes the 
approach of the hated star wearers. Jumping up, she 
placed her hands firmly on her hips, and, looking around, 
deliberately yelled : 

‘‘Cops!” 

The whole neighborhood—hardly a white person among 
them—had turned out by the time the stampede took place. 
The street in front of the little two story structure was a 
mass of humanity, some laughing, some swearing, while 
others sang, just for the fun of the thing. It seemed that 
a regular riot was going to take place, when the sergeant, 
with his full 6 feet, mounted the broken down music box 
and in a stentorian voice commanded a dispersion. He was 
finally obeyed. But until late in the afternoon the only 
subject under discussion in that neighborhood was the 
piano and its fall. The owners of the instrument, the Jesse 
French P. & O. Company, removed the pieces during the 
afternoon.—St. Louis ‘‘ Dispatch.”’ 








Trade Notes. 


—A.R. Prather, of Titusville, Pa., has sold out his music business. 

—E. P. Fosgate has gone into the music business at Richland Centre, 
Wis. 

—O, E, Olney, Northampton, Mass., has sold his music business to F. M. 
Cushman, of Amherst. 

—Kohler & Chase's branch music store, at San José, Cal. , has removed to 
larger quarters, 69 Porter block. 

—George W. Furniss, of the Oliver Ditson Company, returned last Sat- 
urday from a successful trip West. 

— Kuser & Brumbach, musical instrument dealers, Pottstown, Pa., have 
been damaged by fire. Loss small, 

—R. E. Woollard’s music emporium at Amesbury, Mass., will occupy 
new quarters in the Opera House block this week. 

—Otto Langey, in charge of the musical merchandise department of 
C. H. Ditson & Co,, New York, leaves the firm on February 1. 

—A fire at the pipe organ factory of Emory W. Lane, Waltham, Mass., 
last Tuesday was quickly extinguished without doing much damage, 

—Sweeter & Gibson, music dealers, Somerville, Mass., have dissolved : 
not like sugarand water, however. Mr. Sweet sir will continue the busi- 
ness. 

Charles W. Coops, the Taunton, Mass., piano and organ dealer, has 
been experimenting with pianos and is about to turn out some from his 
own shop. 

—J. A. Trowbridge, of Westboro, Mass., isto superintend the construc- 
tion of the piano factory to be erected at Front Royal, Va., for the Leices- 
ter Piano Company, 

William Melius, a workman in the McCammon piano factory, at Albany, 
received a serious injury in the leg and knee cap from the band saw at 
which he was working. 

Geo. F. Inman, of Cheyenne, Wy., who has built up a remunerative 
piano and organ trade, has removed into large warerooms in the Corlett 
Building. George is a hummer. 

—Messrs. Blasius & Sons, through their Mr. Adams, have just sold to 
the Country Club, of Philadelphia, a magnificent Steinway grand, which 
has been placed in the club manor at Bala Station, The club is similar to 


the Tuxedo Club, of New York, 


—Messrs, [Schleichers have purchased the Van Court place, Stevens- 
ave,, corner Sixth-ave,, Central Mount Vernon, 135 feet front, large 
house, and the small real estate office included, for $12,000, Mr, —— 
Schleicher occupies the house, In the near future Messrs, Schleicher 
will build a building for their piano and music business on the corner lot.— 
Mount Vernon, N, Y., “ Record.” 


—An audacious robbery occurred last night at A, Haeber’s music store 
at 1519 West Market-st. The plate glass was cut in the front window 
and about $50 worth of musical instruments were taken, Several fine 
accordeons and dozens of harps made up the booty. The detectives were 
notified and are now listening to hear the strains of a brand new accor- 
deon.—Louisville ‘* Post,”” December 19. 


—Sr. Jouns, Dec. 16.~The case of the People ». Richard Freeman 
charged with the disposal of property held on a contract, came to a sudden 
termination this afternoon by Judge Daboll taking the case from the jury 
and throwing it out of court on the ground that the plaintiff, who was 
acting as agent for the Story & Clark Organ Company, did not produce a 
contract between himself and the company to show that he was their 
agent, although receipts for money sent the company were produced.—De- 
troit ‘* Free Press.” 

—Inspectors Glidden and McCausland arrested Mrs, Eliza Norcross, of 
542 Tremont-st., this morning, charged with the larceny of a piano, stool 
and cover from Miss Nellie Stover, of 348 Tremont-st. Miss Stover is a 
lodger at the number given, and she purchased this piano on the instal- 
ment plan from C. W. Glidden, of 576 Washington-st. The piano was 
sent to her room and Mrs. Norcross admits that on the evening of Novem- 
ber 29 she went there with six men, loaded the piano on a wagon and drove 
away. When Mr. Glidden heard of the matter he called upon Mrs. Nor- 
cross, but she refused to divulge the whereabouts of the piano any farther 
than to say that she had sold it toa man named Walsh. She claimed that 
she owned the piano and had a right to take it, but Glidden maintains 
that, although she did at one time make advances toward purchasing it, 
she never paid a cent toward it, and that there never was an exchange of 
titles on the instrument.—Boston ** Record,’ December 12, 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 


Delight Customers. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO CO, _ 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Ea 
They Bewilder Competitors and 
. 
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The Trade. 


—There may be something in it ! 
-The ‘“ Music Travelers’ Association,” 
“hold "’ their second annual dinner on December 30. 

Mr. Horatio D. Hewitt, the secretary of the McCammon Piano Com- 
pany, of Albany, is traveling in Pennsylvania, and is having quite a suc- 
cessful trip. 

--Since the Woodward failure at Portland, Me., Samue) Thurston, of 
that town, is putting a little life into his business by advertising. He ought 
to sell the Knabe, Behr, Hallet & Davis and the Emerson pianos, and the 


of London, England, wil) 


Story & Clark organs, for which he controls the agencies. His business 
is over 16 years old. 

—Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co.'s handsome illuminated calendar for 1891 
is at hand, tor which thanks. 


—Someone smashed the plate glass window of C. W. Held’s music store | 
227 Fulton-st., Brooklyn, last Sunday. It was a $100 glass and the offender | 


was not caught, 

—The attachment placed on the store of Lucius Merrifield, piano dealer, 
at 43 Pleasant-st., Worcester, for $2,000 by Vose & Sons’ Piano Company, of 
Boston, Wednesday, was released last Thursday, satisfactory settlement 
having been made by Mr. Merrifield with the company. Captain Harris, the 


deputy sheriff, thereupon took out the keeper and discharged the attac 
ment. Mr. Merrifield has been selling the Vose pianos for some time, and 


some differences were amicably adjusted, insuring continuance of | 


| agency 


—‘' Inside Sketches of the Home of the Albrecht Piano’? is the title ot 
handsomely printed pamphlet just issued by Messrs. Blasius & Sons, 
Philadelphia, which should be in the hands of every dealer handling ther 

—John G. Smith and Samuel H. Griffin, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
The latte: 
N 


owe 
money to the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit 
sued both of the parties in one suit and got judgment for $367.50. 
one is willing to say what the judgment is worth, 











CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
g™” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FAOTORY ; 9i and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
SoHIEOCOA Go. 





* NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, Story & CLARK ORGAN Co. 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market, 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St.. New York. 
THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 2i 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


thy remarkably practical and comprehensive work 

has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 
ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
this country and Europe: 

1.—A complete history of music. 

2.—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
prominent characters in music, past and present. 

5 —Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historigal 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editiofs. 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important Musical 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. p 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the historv of musical 
literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
anyto whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


WILL L. THOMPSON & C€0,, 


Music Publishers, 
Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or address 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


x 
Ipright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
nd 151 Superior Street, 
CHICAGO. 


. BUSH & CO., 








GERTS 


DMS: 243-245 East Chi gt Avenue; 
‘ORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
ED. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Canal and | 6th Streets, Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iti. 





THE WHOLFSALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, 








\ “Corner 

|) ye. Washington 4 
Desplaines Sts. 

———— 














PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


OUR FACTORY 


CUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 

INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 


Dealers will find cur FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICHGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











CHICACO. 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Orrick Musicat Courter, 
236 STATE-ST., 
CHIcaAGco, December 20, 1890. 


S MI , perhaps, four weeks ago the | 
business was so extraordinary that the majority of the 
this neighborhood looked forward to an une- 


three or 


ca rs in 
ialed holiday trade, 

1 realize 
ne and lost business. 
first and 


intment expressed at some 


ut within a 


orders, | 


but so far their expectations have not | 
1, and it is too late now to make up for the lost 
There was, of course, some disap- | 
cutting down of 
few days there has been a revival of | 
while it is not up to their first expectations it is 


there isn’t enough elasticity to stimulate the piano trade 
beyond a certain point. 

The organ business and the piano wholesale trade are still 
| excellent. The manufacturers and jobbers all acknowledge 
| this fact. 


| S. R. Leland & Son. 


F you were asked to name the representative 
retail and jobbing houses of New England wouldn’t one 
of the first to occur to your mind be the one mentioned 
above? 
Of course it would—else you would show that you didn’t 
know what you were talking about. 
S. R. Leland & Son have been established over half a century 
—started in 1839—and they have worked themselves up to 
their present proud position by hard work, fair dealing, strict 





fe to assert that it is beyond their subsequent hopes. | attention to their own affairs and good judgment in selecting 
lhere is not quite so large an average of cash sales as | the goods to handle. Mr. Samuel R. Leland, the founder 
usual at this time of year, but notwithstanding the uneasi- | of the house, died on January 14, 1885, and since that time 
‘ n financial circles the houses here are not alarmed in | the business has been run by his son, Mr. Frank A. Leland, 
ist, even the failure of the private banking house of | than whom one cannot find a more courteous and capable 
\. Kean & Co., with liabilities of $1,500,000 and a most | gentleman in all the trade. 
insatisfactory showing as to assets, not shaking their con- Their line at present includes Knabe, Behr Brothers, New 
p | England, Hallet & Davis, Emerson, Chickering and Fischer 
ne of our largest manufacturers was a customer at the | pianos and the Story & Clark and Newman Brothers organs, 
the Kean Bank, but we hear that the account was trans- | besides the miscellaneous stock which goes to make up the 
ferred to another bank some little time since. | outfit of a great music house. 
We heard some rumors of changes to be made in the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, but upon inquiry of Mr. Delighted. 
ll. D. Cable we learn that allsuch rumors are unauthorized. New York City, October 10, 1890. 
\ young man of the name of Reese has invented what he | Mosse C, Hy Ditsen & Cos 
sims to be a perfect vibrato in a piano, to be operated) Gin7:euen—The Briggs upright piano I purchased of you 
with the key and promises to exhibit it here soon. a vear avo hes ‘ereved mast ettistestereda Gee ameet 
: coe ah me a year ago has prove y ery respec 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy issued invitations to an exhibit of and I am delighted with the instrument. 
ad largest chamber reed orgen ever constructed, Yours truly, BEARDSLEY VAN DE WATER. 
t Tuesday evening at their factory prior to its being re- aS Sa Ae 
| to the residence of its owner, Mr. J. B. Arnold, of | Sat sir: 
Aurora, Ill. The organ proved to be extremely satisfactory Varnish. 
er the skilled manipulation of Mr. Louis Falk. Editor of Varnish: 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy’s correspondence amounted to no What makes finishing varnish crack? I varnished a job 
than 4,100 letters up to the evening of Thursday last, | one afternoon and the next morning it was a mass of 
lid not include express and messenger orders. | cracks. * * * E. C, 
iness has so far this month averaged closely to ANSWER.—No good finishing varnish can crack while it is 
$8,000 per day. still soft, so we hardly think your trouble is cracking at 
eral of the houses are keeping their warerooms open | all. It is more likely to be what is sometimes called cob- 


until Christmas, but even 


this does not 


avail; | webbing, which is a peculiar appearance resembling cracks. 





It is in realityja ridging up caused by a draft of cold ; 
passing over the varnish at some stage of the dry’ 
When dry, a slight rub with the pumice removes the e'. 
entirely, and another coat of varnish makes it all right. 





















Editor of Varnish : 

What is the best way to apply rubbing varnish so it » 
not sag or run without brushing a great deal ? \ 

ANSWER.—In putting on any varnish, either rubbing « 
finishing, aim to make it even. Varnish will not run 
it is evenly applied. * * * Flow on evenly, cr 
brush once, and lay off up and down, is all they requ 
and after getting used to them they can be made to s*~ 
with even less brushing. In some places they tip all w. 
that they can for the rubbing coats and thus get c-: 
heavier coat, but we do not have to brush it at 
This plan is practicable only in large establishmerm: 
where there are a large number of bodies to be done. 








—In the seizure room of the Barge Office there is a double stri: .. 
Italian harp, valued at $1,000 and held by the authorities for payment of 
duties thereon. This harp hasa history and is owned by Giuseppe Fr 
coli, an Italian steerage passenger on the steamship Alesia, from Mediccr 
ranean ports. Giuseppe, with several compatriots, intended startin, 
limited musical company for street music, but finds himself seriously hax 
capped by the McKinley bill. His harp is to be appraised by the aut) 
ties, and Giuseppe says he will find the money to pay the duty, no ma 
what the sum may be. The Alesia seems to have had a musical steerage 
as seven violins are also detained from passengers from Italy until duy 
estimated and paid, 


—Patents of interest to the trade: 
Lid and music rack for upright, S. Hansing..................+. 
Piano key lever, F. B. Boyes. . 
Piano straining (tuning) pin, Cc. L. Tripp.. 
Pneumatic action for organ, A. Hickmaan.. powocoevepeubedanicenseis 
Organ stop action, M. Washburn..............06.e+eseeees ouueion 
Machine for preparing music rollers, H. B, Morris... ............ 
Music leaf tusner, FT. BGT. J.. Bymem. 65.4... ceasece.oseedudes anes 
Music leaf turner, G. B, Crews... 
unit CRM. 5. 5. TAMU ook is cccceccesvae pabsetees 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, ¥ 


a” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we ¢ not represented. 














MASON & HAMLIN: 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


\ ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
s Improved method of ereeing. invented 
ni 


and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, 


\ ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

4 he Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
& H. in 1861, Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world, 

\ ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 

i The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts **The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.” 

\ ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 

4 “ighest awards at all the great world’s 
exhibitions since and including that of 
Paris, 1867 

\ ASON & HAMLIJA PIANOS, 

i The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin system 

\ ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 

; x Scharwenka says of the “* Liszt’’ model, 

* Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 

IN & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

New drawing room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 
logues. 


_ 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 





| 


THE 





CELEBRATED 





ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
a Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


eee & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

a’ Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free trom the ¢uddiness which 
is common, 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. J. Campbell, of the Royal 
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WEAVER: ORGAN 4 








| AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
——YORK, PA.—— 






ADDRESS 





Normal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 


Mas°% ‘& ‘HAML IN PIANOS, 

The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
cegrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 

4 Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
i Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





THE 








CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


HE name of ** NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 

manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
‘Tues NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One Of the Largest Organ 
Modern and Improved Machinery, 
with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 


Factories in the World. 
Abundant Capital, 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





UNEXCELLED IN 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 












» The 
Remington 


has set the copy for 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


machines for 15 yea 








CHAS, H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 





And Every Quality Requisite in a_ 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors = - = CINCINNATI, O. 


It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the 
as it has in the p 
to lead all others 
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Vervow Hus, Va.—t 


7 ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 


Guaranteeing 50,000 Circulation. For 10cts, 

, be Inserted and copy 

9) panied by positive proof 

| l that your neme Is sent to 50,000 Publishers, 
isers,M 


ete., ALL FRE 
AN DIRECTORY, £0., ™ 
exte: I have 
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=. rs cele is all ot! as I hud 
ae ful and orale 


in adding improve 
to what will 


the true model 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & B 
327 Broadway, New Yor! 
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